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Tue work the title of which we cite above, is the Second 
Volume of the Posthumous Works of the late Abbate Gio- 
berti, collected and published under the editorial care of 


his friend and disciple, ex 39 Massari. It has been placed 


in our hands by a venerable Italian priest, who has been 
for years a professor of philosophy and theology, and who 
to a certain extent at least accepts Gioberti’s philosophical 
views. He has placed it in our hands with the remark, 
that as we seem to have made some advances toward the 
philosophical and theological system of which it gives the 
principles and method, we probably should find pleasure in 
reading it. Whether he gave it to us with a wish that it 
should be to us a guide or a beacon we are unable to say. 
We have a high opinion of the genius, the learning, and 
philosophical ability of its author, and we have accepted 
and detended some parts of his philosophy; but neither in 
philosophy nor in theology are we disposed to take him for 
our master or our guide. We think he had opinions that 
we do not hold, and purposes with which, as we at pres- 
ent understand them, we do not sympathize. We set up 
in our youth and inexperience to be a reformer, and to 
recast the world in our own image; we met with no great 
or marked success, and we think it is well that we did not, 
for we have no reason to believe that the world recast in 
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our image would be any better than it is now. We did 
not come into the Catholic Church to turn Catholic re- 
former, to reform Catholic faith, Catholic theology, or Cath- 
olic discipline ; we try to learn and hold Catholic faith as 
the Church believes and teaches it, and to make the best 
use of reason in our power in defending it against the va- 
rious classes of adversaries it at present encounters. Further 
than this no man and no set of men can count on us. 

The work now before us is unfinished, and in fact is little 
more than notes jotted down to be afterward worked up, 
or bald statement of principles to be afterward developed 
and applied. It does no credit to the author as a writer, 
but it does credit to him as a varied, profound, and fertile 
thinker. It is only the outlines of a treatise, a rude sketch, 
but it could have been the production only of philosophical 
and theological genius of the first order. Signor Massari 
says it is scrupulously orthodox, which no doubt is much, 
but would be more, if we were assured that his own ortho- 
doxy is above suspicion. But whether really orthodox or 
not, the work, which the editor rightly calls Fragments, 
is one, like Dr. Newman’s Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, the principle of which it adopts and 
defends, that will be variously judged according to the 
taste, the temper, the understanding, or the prejudices of the 
reader. It is not a work to be judged by sciolists, favora- 
bly or unfavorably. The work is a serious work, an ear- 
nest work, we doubt not an honest work, and on subjects of 
the highest and to all thinking men of the most pressing 
interest, and only those who are familiar with the higher 
branches of thought, and have done something more than 
hastily run through Bouvier’s Philosophy and Theology, or 
even studied St. Thomas or Duns Scotus are competent to 
pass judgment on its merits. It can be brought within 
none of the approved formulas of the schools, and tested by 
none of the rules ordinarily adopted by schoolmen, for it 
rises above all those formulas and rules, and seeks either to 
make way with them or to elevate and expand them by 
showing the higher reason in which they are founded. 

There is, even in the case of those who by their natural 
genius and studies are not wholly incompetent to judge of 
works of this sort, an evident difficulty in appreciating 
these Fragments of an unfinished work in which the author 
was engaged when death overtook him, in the fact that the 
author cannot be looked upon as free from suspicion. All 
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his works, published during his lifetime, are on the /ndew, 
and though it may be that they were placed there for po- 
litical reasons, or for various other reasons than philo- 
sophical or theological unsoundness, yet the fact itself can 
hardly fail to excite in loyal Catholic hearts some degree of 
distrust. He refused, if we have not been misinformed, to 
follow the example of Rosmini and Padre Ventura, and 
make the retraction required by the Holy See, and he died 
suddenly at Paris, as our Parisian friends say, without 
being visibly reconciled to the Church. He openly de- 
parts from the theology of the scholastics, and makes war 
to the knife on the Jesuits, and contends that the theology 
taught by them since the General Aquaviva is unchristian. 
Indeed, he accuses them of introducing another Gospel than 
that of our Lord, and he holds that the definitions of popes 
and councils are to be taken only as true in pote but 
not in particular. He shows in his writings hardly ever 
any sympathy with the great doctors, writers, and saints of 
the Church, at least since the earliest ages, and reserves his 
esteem and affection for the Arnoldis, Rienzis, Machia- 
vellis, Alfieris, and Leopardis, who have done their best to 
repaganize Italy, and through Italy Christendom ; and al!- 
though some of these things may possibly admit an expla- 
nation, they have a tendency to create in honest Cathclic 
minds a prejudice against him. 

We are by no means disposed to defend the analytic 
method of the scholastics, nor are we disposed to maintain 
that our modern theologians have always been St. Augus- 
tines, St. Basils, or able to compete successfully with the 
great Fathers of the early ages. We do not always sympa- 
thize with the meticulous orthodoxy of our age, or hold our- 
selves bound as a Catholic to defend through thick and 
thin even the administration of ecclesiastical affairs in our 
own or in any other country, much less the secular polities 
of all Catholics, whether priests or laymen. In matters of 
simple human prudence we believe Catholic laymen, Cath- 
olic priests and bishops, even popes and cardinals may 
make mistakes, and commit great blunders from which 
religion and society suffer. We have shown time and 
again what we dare in relation to the scholastic philosophy 
and that generally taught in Catholic schools at the present 
day. We have proved that we respect liberty in all its 
forms, are not afraid on all proper occasions to assert the 
rights of the temporal, as well as of the spiritual. We are 
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even now suffering much opprobrium because we have 
fearlessly vindicated the province of reason, and in the 
name of religion herself protested against the doctrine that 
we must demolish reason to make way for faith, or sur- 
render our manhood in order to be faithful and acceptable 
servants of God. But, if we were required to believe that 
the scholastics have essentially erred in their theology , and 
that the Jesuits for two hundred and fifty years have intro- 
duced a fulse theology, nay, another Gospel, and have been 
unchristian in their teaching, we should cease to profess 
vurselves Catholics, and should look upon the Church as 
having failed as the teacher of truth. ‘I'he Church teaches 
through her doctors, and if these have failed, as failed they 
have, ‘if the scholastics and Jesuits have introduced a false 
and corrupt theology, she has failed in her mission to teach. 
The Jesuits are the last men in the Church Gioberti should 
complain of, for from the origin of the Society it has been 
their study to show the harmonious relations between rea- 
son and faith, nature and grace, liberty and authority, the 
very thing he himself professes to be aiming to effect, and 
he knows perfectly well, that the great standing charge 
against them is that they have yielded too much to reason, 
nature, and human liberty; and if he had descended for a 
moment from his synthetic altitude and analyzed his ob- 
jections, he would have found that he was really objecting 
to them only what he was himself professing to do. His 
attacks upon them strike us as at least ungrateful, and such 
as we should expect from no man not deeply imbued with Lu- 
theran and Jansenistic heresy. We are not the special apol- 
ogists of the Jesuits, but we have seldom, if ever, found them 
as a body strongly opposed to a man whose ¢ ‘atholic loyalty 
or orthodoxy there were no good reasons for suspecting. 
We have not become an old gray-headed man without 
knowing that a man may be unjustly suspected, that no 
man can do boldly and energetically the precise work de- 
manded in his day and generation in church or state with- 
out making many enemies, without offending the honest 
people who get great gain by making shrines for the god- 
dess Diana, raising a clamor against him, and perhaps 
oing to the grave with his motives inisconceived, and 
fis words and deeds misconstrued. Even great and good 
men may and often do misinterpret and do no little wrong 
to great and good men. Did not the chief priests, the 
scribes, and the pharisees conspire to raise up the mob 
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_— our Lord himself, and persuade them to ery out, 

Crucifige eum, crucifige eum ? as it not by his own peo- 
ple, the nee he had brought up out of Egyptian bond- 
age, led through the wilderness to a land flowing with milk 
and honey, and whom he had loaded with privileges, and 
whose national constitution and existence were founded on 
faith in him, who rejected him, and erucified him by the 
hands of an alien? If they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more them of his household / 
The Christian Church is the Synagogue continued and ful- 
filled, but men in the one and the other have the same 
nature, the same appetites, passions, senses, principles, and 
motives of action, and to some extent at least there will al- 
ways be reproduced in the Church what was produced in the 
Synagogue, for Christianity is not and cannot be severed 
from Judaism. Our Lord came not to destroy the law and 
the prophets, but to fulfil. Christian history is recorded in 
the Old Testament as well as in the New. We know also 
that modern orthodoxy is timid, and its defenders are more 
ready to denounce, to “place upon the /ndez, or to pillory a 
man’s writings than to refute them, to silence by authority 
than to convince by reason; we know, furthermore, that in 
these revolutionary times, when every thing is loosened 
from its old moorings, and is afloat on a tumultuous sea of 
wild and lawless speculations, when nothing is sacred from 
the hand of the profane, and the whole world seems break- 
ing up and hastening to universal ruin, men are bewildered, 
aud hardly know whom to distrast or in whom to confide, 
or to tell their friends from their enemies. But recalling 
all this, and making all the allowances demanded, we con- 
fess we cannot approach a work of Gioberti without feeling 
that the presumption, as they say in law, is against him, 
and that he is put upon his defence. He cannot claim the 
benefit of presumed innocence, and therefore that all should 
be interpreted in his favor, not clearly and undeniably 
against him. We say not that he is guilty, but that he is 
reasonably suspected, ‘and that his friends are called upon 
to free him from suspicion before calling upon us to acquit 
him. We say not that he is heterodox, but we do say his 
orthodoxy is not to be presumed, is not to be taken for 
granted, and his writings in doubtful cases to receive an 
orthodox sense. His orthodoxy, not his heterodoxy, is to 
be proved, for it is a question in his case not of condemning 
but of acquitting and approving, whether we shall confirm 
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the judgment rendered against him, or reverse it, and pre- 
sent him as a man who has suffered wrong, been unjustly 
condemned. 

The difficulty of settling the question whether Gioberti is 
to be censured as heterodox or acquitted as orthodox, is the 
greater from the fact that he departs from the usual method 
and language of the schools. The schools, since St. Anselm, 
if not since St. John of Damascus, have followed in the con- 
struction and exposition of theology as well as of philosophy 
the method of analysis. Our whole theological science is 
cast in analytic moulds, and expressed in analytic language. 
Gioberti censures and rejects this method, adopts the syn- 
thetie method, attempts to cast both philosophy and theol- 
ogy in a synthetic mould, and to express them in the lan- 
guage of synthesis, which in modern times at least is un- 
familiar even to scholars and men of science. It is not easy 
always to say whether the doctrine he sets forth in its syn- 
thetic form is an old acquaintance or a total stranger. He 
has certainly made great changes in the human and variable 
element of theology, but has he not proposed also changes 
in the divine and invariable element? In varying the forms 
in which theologians have hitherto arranged and expressed 
divine revelation to the scientific understanding, : he 
not vary revelation itself? Does he leave revelation intact, 
in its unity and integrity? Human seience may vary from 
age to age, because it is imperfect, and can never become 
perfect ; but the revealed truth, faith never varies, never 
has varied from the beginning, and never can vary till 
swallowed up in vision. 

But as faith is the word of God revealed to the human 
understanding through the medium of human language, 
the dogma, or authoritative expression of faith, necessarily 
contracts up to a certain point a human element. There is 
in the dogma of faith, as believed by the human mind, or 
as detined by the Church, a human element. And this hn- 
man element may vary its form without losing its truth, or 
affecting the truth of the dogma. The Church for instance 
has defined that the soul is the form of the body, forma 
corporis, and that the change in the Eucharistic elements is 
well expressed by the word Zransubstantiation. In both 
cases the dogma is true, and the Church gives an infallible 
definition, but only when the words forma and transub- 
stantiatio are taken in the scholastic sense, and in giving 
her definition the Church had no intention of endorsing the 
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scholastic doctrine of forms and substances. Now were 
we to say that in the blessed Eucharist there is no change 
of substance, we should appear to deny the dogma of the 
Real Presence, and yet we could say so and be strictly ortho- 
dox. The scholastics take the word substance in the sense 
of essence, as that which in the conception of a thing is 
ultimate, the intelligible as distinguished from the visible, 
what Gioberti calls the superintelligible. The essence of 
the bread and the wine is changed, but as Theodoret argues 
against the Eutychians, their nature and substance remain 
unchanged, though confessedly converted into the body and 
blood of our Lord. Here is a difference of philosophy, or 
of the human element, inducing a change in the form of 
the statement, but no change in the essential dogma itself. 
We accept, of course, the dogma as defined, but we accept 
the word transubstantiation only in the scholastic sense, not 
in the sense of our own philosophy, for were we to do so we 
should be obliged to deny to the species after consecration 
all the natural properties of bread and wine, which would 
be contrary to fact, and indirectly, we apprehend, favor the 
error of the Eutychians, if not of the ar The diffi- 
cult pee to determine is whether the changes introduced 
into the human element from time to time imply any change 
in the divine element or not. If they do, they cannot be 
entertained; if they do not, so far as the dogma is con- 
cerned, they are admissible. 

We are not ourselves disposed to find fault with Gioberti 
for rejecting the analytic method and adopting the syn- 
thetic. The change, in our judgment, was much needed. 
Analysis is anatomy, and operates only on the dead subject. 
As our old Transcendentalist friends were accustomed to say, 
“In analysis we murder to dissect.” The analytic method 
presents us truth in detail, in abstract forms, which are 
dead and incapable of imparting life and vigor to the mind. 
It treats truth as the wicked Typhon and his associates in 
Egyptian fable treated the good Osiris—hews it in pieces, 
and deprives it of life and fecundity. It gives us for 
the full, roundly moulded, symmetrical and living body of 
truth, only disjecta membra, which the weeping Tsis seeks 


in vain to recover and re-endow with life and reproductive 
energy. It is this fact that for centuries has rendered scho- 
lastic theology so barren of grand results, and diverted 
from itself minds naturally the most vigorous and prolific ; 
that has rendered it weak and inefticient in face of modern 
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heresies, incapable of grappling successfully with the subtler 
errors of the day. the public opinion of the world con- 
demns it, and it ceases to be able to attract to itself the in- 
telligence of the age. It wants vitality, the warmth and 
feeling of life, and repulses young and ardent souls as a 
corpse or a charnel-house. It is a valley of dry bones, and 
all the life we find in it is the life the student has obtained 
elsewhere and brings with him to its study. We accept 
in the main Gioberti’s criticism of scholastic theology. It, 
he says, “is particularism, whence its defects and weak- 
ness before rationalism. 1. It defends miracles as iso- 
lated facts, and therefore they appear arbitrary, fortuitous, 
and sometimes mean, little worthy of God. 2. It does 
the same with prophecy. 3. It admits the inspiration of 
the Scriptures in a purely particular sense, and thus im- 
poses on theology the obligation of defending every passage, 
every anomaly, &e. 4. It adopts the same method with 
regard to passages cited in the New Testament from the 
Old. 5. It does the same with regard to angelology and 
demonology. 6. Finally, in it the whole Catholic doctrine 
is taken piecemeal and broken in the definitions of the 
Church. In all these methods analysis predominates, and 
the synthesis which follows gives only a swm—is only a 
summing up of ee ae 63, 64. 

No man who has studied scholastic theology, how much 
soever he may have admired the acuteness, the subtlety, the 
masterly analytic power of the schoolmen who astonish 
us every moment with further distinctions and abstractions 
—but has felt the justice of this criticism. The schoolmen 
give us truth in detail, not as an organic whole, and they 
seldom if ever show us the definitions of the Church in 
their synthetic relations. Yet Catholic doctrine in itself 
and in the mind of the Church is a synthesis, the synthesis 
of all the relations of Creator and creature, of the Redeemer 
and the redeemed, of God and the universe, of Being and 
existence, of men with one another and with their Maker 
and Saviour. All the definitions of the Church are de- 
termined by this sublime synthesis, and find in it their 
unity and their integrity. It is only in scholastic theology 
which presents truth only in detached views, or gives us 
a summa instead of an organic whole, that they appear 
isolated, arbitrary, and without a general reason, or reason 
in the general constitution of things natural or supernatu- 
ral. No doubt the scholastic theologians suppose back of 
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their analytic presentations a grand doctrine, which em- 
braces these presentations in their synthetic unity, in which 
they are all integrated and become one, but their method 
breaks it and prevents them from setting it forth. No- 
body pretends that they deny its reality, but they do not 
seize it, and present their particular doctrines as integral 
parts of one living whole. Hence it is not the living truth 
but its dead carcass our theologians depict and work up 
into their systems, for all life, as Gioberti would say, is 
dialectic, is in relation, or in the union and joint action 
of opposing forces, the great law of all life, which we set 
forth in a tenee to the late Dr. Channing, On the Media- 
torial Life of Jesus, published in June, 1842. To hope to 
form a conception of the living body of truth, or of truth as 
a whole, by analysis, seems to us no wiser than to attempt 
to form a conception of the earth’s surface, and of the rela- 
tions of the several countries on its surface to one another 
by studying a series of detached maps, presenting in detail 
only one city, town, or country each. So far as the rejec- 
tion of the analytic method is concerned, and the adoption of 
the synthetic, Gioberti in our judgment is deserving of eom- 
mendation, not censure, and hes given an impulse to both 
theological and philosophical science of great importance. 

We cannot, however, say that Gioberti has been the first 
in modern times to adopt and apply the synthetic method. 
Leibnitz and Malebranche, Gerdil and Thomas Reid, the 
founder of the Scottish school, and even Kant, in what he 
calls the practical reason as distinguished from the specu- 
lative reason, make decided approaches to it, while the 
schools of Schelling and Hegel, in Germany, avowedly 
adopt it, though they are unhappy in its application. 
Cousin mistook it, and ran off into the eclectic method, 
which in practice became the syncritic; but his great op- 
ponent, Pierre Leroux, however he may have erred in his 
principles, adopted the method as decidedly as Gioberti, and 
with as full an understanding of its application and value. 
We are well aware of the repute in which Leroux is held ; 
we are well aware of the charges made against him; but, 
though full of errors and treated always with contempt by 
Gioberti, we dare be known to hold him entitled to the first 
rank among the philosophers of France, and there is far more 
affinity between his philosophy and Gioberti’s, as we find it 
in these Fragments before us, than the haughty Italian was 
ever willing to acknowledge. Indeed all great thinkers in 
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our age, whether in theology or philosophy, have abandoned 
the analytic method, and adopted the synthetic, and com- 
menced studying the objects of intelligence, whether made 
known to us by natural reason or by divine revelation, in 
their mutnal relations as parts of one organic whole. The 
fact is worthy of consideration as a proof that we have 
reached our lowest point, that the mind is recovering its 
energy, and will attain to a more vigorous growth in the 
future. 

We must remark, however, if Gioberti adopts the syn- 
thetic method in common with many others, he differs from 
the German and French synthesists in one very important 
respect. They in philosophizing take up the question of 
method before the question of principle. Method belongs 
to the order of reflection; principles belong to the order of 
intuition, and are given in the creative act. Principles 
are given, not found or obtained by the action of the mind 
itself; for the mind can neither exist nor act without prin- 
ciples. They must, then, not only be given, but given in 
the very act of God that creates the mind or human sub- 
ject. They are intuitive, and intuition is an original, im- 
manent fact, constitutive of the human intelligence and 
furnishing it the principles of all science as well as of all 
reality. The formula of intuition is, therefore, well ex- 
pressed by Gioberti, Ans creat existentias, or, Being creates 
existences. This formula includes omne reale et omne 
scibile ; for all the real must be being, the act of being, or 
the product of that act, and only that which is real can be 
an object of knowledge, since what is not is not intelligible 
or cognoscible. But principles must be received as well as 
given, for there is and can be no act of human knowledge 
without the act of the human subject. In all human sci- 
ence it is the human subject that knows, and hence all 
human science is subjective as well as objective. The fact 
of human knowledge is therefore a twofold fact, the re- 
sultant of two factors, subject and object. The creative act 
of God in presenting the principles of science creates the 
mind, and the mind, the instant it is created, receives or 
apprehends them. Hence the primum philosophicum must 
be a synthesis of the primum ontologicum and the primum 
psychologicum, and is at once ideal and empyrical. 

The principle of all science is intuitive, but the actual 
development of science is reflective. Method therefore 
pertains to the reflective order and is determined by the 
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principles intuitively given. It must always recognize and 
preserve the synthesis or union of the ideal and empyrical. 
Reflection uses for its instruments contemplation and rea- 
soning. The reasoning makes use of language or sensible 
signs which represent more or less perfectly the reality 
given in intuition. The error of philosophers is in attempt- 
ing to determine the method before viens ascertained 
what are the principles of science. The detect of the mod- 
ern methods of philosophy is in their starting from a mu- 
tilated formula; either in taking the primum ontologicum 
or the primum psychologicum alone as the primum phi- 
losophicum. In the first case all science is rendered ideal, 
which was the error of Malebranche; in the second case 
it is purely empyrical, the error of the sensists and the 
psychologists generally, both of which errors Gioberti 
ha ply avoids. 

Te design of Gioberti in the work which he did not live 
to complete is one which all must approve. It was the full 
and triumphant defence of the Catholic religion against all 
classes of adversaries, but more especially against modern 
rationalists. Persons not familiar with modern rationalism, 
especially as we find it in Germany, will find much diffi- 
culty in appreciating either this or any other of the philo- 
sophical or theological works of Gioberti. His aim in 
all of them is to present truth as a whole, in its unity 
aud its integrity, and to show that the truth as known by 
natural reason and the truth known by immediate divine 
revelation are but parts of one whole, that God, in the 
natural order and in the supernatural, is but carrying out 
one and the same grand design, and acting to one and the 
same glorious end. The natural and supernatural, reason 
and revelation, nature and grace, he maintains, are not 
opposed one to another, are not essentially unrelated, but 
are parts of one and the same universal plan and harmonize 
in their origin, in their principle of operation, and in their 
final cause. He maintains that the supernatural excludes 
no natural truth, no natural good, and he thus recognizes 
or accepts all the aflirmations of rationalists while laborin 
to show the absurdity of their denials. He holds, wit 
Leibnitz, that all sects, parties, and schools are right in 
what they aflirm, and wrong only in what they deny. In 
this he is undoubtedly right, since, as St.:Thomas main- 
tains, the intellect cannot be false, and truth alone is the 
object of the intellect. Error is not in apprehension but 
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in non-appreliensiou. The mind errs, not in regard to what 
it perceives, but in regard to what it does not perceive. 
The intelligible is always true, and the untrue and the un- 
intelligible are convertible terms. All sects, schools, par- 
ties, creeds, doctrines are true in what they contain that 
is positive and intelligible, and are false only for the reason 
that they embrace not the whole truth, but take mere par- 
tial views or accept only some fragments of it; that is, for 
the reason that they do not hold truth in its unity and in- 
tegrity. Yet it is the truth held by the sects which sanc- 
tifies to their own minds the errors they mix up with it. 
In order to refute them, it is not necessary simply to point 
out their errors, but to present them a doctrine which in- 
tegrates the several fragments or portions of truth they 
hold in a higher and more comprehensive unity. This is 
what Gioberti attempts. He starts from a formula which 
embraces all truth in its unity and integrity, and which 
enables him to express all south, whether of the natural or 
supernatural order, in its dialectic harmony. He finds the 
principle of this dialectic harmony in the creative act 
which serves as the middle term between the extremes. 
Thus by the creative act existences are united and harmo 
nized with Being, and in the creative act the natural and 
supernatural are identified. 

The great point to be remarked in Gioberti’s method is, 
that while he holds the natural and the supernatural are 
distinguishable, he maintains that they are inseparable. 
According to him, whatever is done immediately by God is 
supernatural ; the natural is that which is done mediately 
through second causes, or the action of natural agencies. 
The natural is explicable by cosmic laws ; and whatever is 
not so explicable is supernatural. All origination is super- 
natural; thus the creative act is a supernatural act, and the 
cosmos as to its origin is supernatural. Christianity, inas- 
much as it is the immediate and direct act of God, is also 
supernatural. Reason is natural, revelation supernatural, 
because in reason there is the action of a second cause, and 
in revelation only the immediate act of God. Reason does 
not include revelation analytically, but reason and revela- 
tion are never in point of fact separated. Christianity and 
cosmogony are synthetically one and inseparable, hence the 
author denies not only the fact but the possibility of what 
theologians call pure nature, or the status nature pure. 
The following extract will show his doctrine on this point: 
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“The perfection of all orders of the cosmos, physical, esthetic, 
moral, religious, &c., is in the fulness of the creative act, as abso- 
lute perfection is in the creative Being. The first creative cycle 
contains the principles and origin of things, the second the laws of 
their development, progress, and end. Genesis is the book of the 
first cycle; the Apocalypse of the second; Genesis is the book of 
the creation; the Apocalypse of the palingenesia. 

“The creative act extrinsecated is the methexis.* The methexis 
is the methexis, that is the participation of Idea, inasmuch as that 
act itself is one in potential unity (initial methexis) or in actual 
unity (final methexis.) But such unity is always actually finite, and 
therefore, being limited, includes virtual or actual multiplicity. In 
the methexis, as one and the image of the creative act externated 
in it, all is one as in the creative act, although there is already there 
the germ or the act (initial or final methexis) of multiplicity and 
distinction, Thus grace and nature, supernatural and natural, re- 
ligion and civilization, are all one in the methexis. In the methexis 
there is only dialectic distinction and harmony, potential in the ini- 
tial methexis, and actual in the final. Hence to seize the excel- 
lence of the various created orders, we must not consider them as 
isolated from one another, for, to see the worth of a thing, we must 
take it in its real relations—that is, as it actually subsists. Now, 
created things have no isolated subsistence, unless in our abstract 
conceptions or imagination. No wonder, then, if taken out of their 
natural relations, they appear crude, defective, and unworthy of 
God. The defects which are attributed to Providence and to 
revelation proceed solely from their being so considered. Analysis 
leads to atheism, rationalism, pessimism, for it disfigures, despoils, 
and disjoins objects by abstraction. Synthesis alone conducts to 
ideal cognition, because it takes things as they are in their entire- 
ness. ‘ Creatures are stairs to the Creator,’ says Petrarca, but only 
by him ‘who rightly esteems them,’ that is, who regards them 
directly in front, not in profile. As for example, the permission 
of error and evil is irreconcilable with Providence, if taken alone, 
but reconcilable, if regarded as a preparation for truth and good- 
ness, Oportet hereses esse. O flix culpa! 

“ The created, in that it is mimetic,+ or sensible, is in time; but 
in that it is methexie, it is out of time. Therefore, facts and events 
which are mimetically successive and separated by time are simul- 
taneous in the methexis; therefore, again, the internal life of every 
force is out of time. This explains the supernatural in religion. 
Methexically it is identical with the creative act and with the pal- 
ingenesiac act; mimetically it is a reminiscence of the premundane 
order, and an anticipation of the ultramundane. The unity of the 


* From [eTEY@, habeo cum alio, particeps sum, to participate. 
+ From juyenteKdc, jeipenauc, pieéouat. 
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supernatural with the natural is in the creative act (Idea creative), 
and in the immanent methexis. So in this respect the transfigura- 
tion of Christ was a partial or momentary raising of the mimesis 
which covered the methexis. Christ, as methexic, was already 
glorious; only his mortal body was mimetic. The Docete and 
other heretics had a confused view of this, but they erred in deny- 
ing the reality of the mimetic state. Thus methexically the par- 
ticular judgment and the universal are identical. 

“Earth is mimetically opposed to heaven, not as part to part, 
but as the part to the whole: for according to the Copernican sys- 
tem the earth even is in heaven. Heaven and earth may be con- 
sidered both mimetically and methexically. The real contraricty 
is between earth as mimesis and heaven as methexis, of which it is 
the symbol. Therefore, the methexic heaven is the earth as 
mimesis. Their contrariety is mimetic. Indeed there is no con- 
trariety in the methexis, but distinction and harmony alone. As 
heaven is beyond earth in space, so the celestial and palingenesiac 
epoch is beyond the earth in time. But as methexically heaven is 
in the earth, so the palingenesiac future is methexically in the pres- 
ent, the continuous in the discrete. Therefore, methexically the 
kingdom of the heavens is the earth—intra vos est—in respect to 
both space and time. The future life is present in the same sense. 
Hence we see how a miracle, a methexic and superintelligible fact, 
is numerically identical with the future facts of the palingenesiac 
cosmos, and subjected only in the mimetic covering to the laws of 
time.” —pp. 39-41. 


And also from this further extract, which we take from 
the Section on Zhe Supernatural : 


“ The creative act is the dialectic union of the natural and the 
supernatural. But in what do the two things differ, since the na- 
ture of the creative act is the same in both cases? They differ in 
principle and end. 1. In principle, because in the supernatural 
the creative act is immediate, and in nature mediate. 2. In the 
end, because nature refers to time, the finite, the earth; the super- 
natural to heaven, the eternal, the infinite. The supernatural is 
nature raised to infinite power, that is, nature passed from the 
state of mimesis to that of methexis. Thus the Church and the 
humar race, inspiration and cognition, grace and free will are all 
one in their nature; but Church, inspiration (Oeétvevoria), grace 
are free will, cognition, the human race raised to the infinite. 

“The natural and the supernatural, as all contraries, coincide 
in the creative act, the dialectic conciliator, par excellence. Divided 
in their course, they are united in their destiny, and as they are 
united in their origin so they meet together in their end, that is, 
in the palingenesia. The opposition between them, therefore, has 
place only in the medium, that is, only in the interval which sepa- 
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rates cosmogony from palingenesia. Rationalists and supernatural- 
ists fight each other because they do not rise to the principle of 
their conceptions. There they would see that they are both right 
and both wrong. Rationalists abase the supernatural to the nat- 
ural; vulgar supernaturalists raise the natural to the supernatural. 
The point in which nature and the supernatural meet is the cre- 
ative act. By means of that the two notions stand either for the 
other,—si reciprocano insieme. 

“The mimesis is either external or internal, subjective or objec- 
tive, fantastic or cosmic and natural. The external is sensible, the 
internal is affective and imaginative. Miracle is the mimesis of the 
supernatural; the methexis of the supernatural is the creative act. 
The mimesis of the supernatural may be either external (facts) or 
internal, (myths), whence thaumatology and mythology. 

& & * * * * * * * 


“Every force is supernatural in respect to specifically different 
and inferior forces. Civilization is supernatural in respect to the 
barbarian. If beasts could understand, man would be for them 
supernatural, as to man are angels. In proof of this, you see that 
all bart arians attribute to supernatural beings, demons, genii, gi- 
ants, the Fates, Solomon, Alexander, that is, to divine men believed 
endowed with talismanic or magic force, the ruins of the civiliza- 
tion they do not possess and which they find in their countries. 

“The supernatural is in the natural as the individual without 
the species, an act without the potential, a fact without law. It is 
therefore an isolated phenomenon. But an isolated phenomonen 
cannot be unless as a reminiscence or a presentiment; it must per- 
tain either to the past or to the future; because there can be noth- 
ing really isolated in nature, an act without the potential, or an 
individual without the species. The supernatural, therefore, is a 
bit (6rano) of a premundane or an ultramundane order, or rather of 
both, and is cosmogonic and palingenesiac. Every act, every fact, 
must have its law, for it expresses an idea. ‘lherefore the super- 
natural also must have its law, its genus. 

“The natural and the supernatural are identified in the creative 
act. The natural is the imperfect intervention of the creative act; 
the supernatural its complete intervention. Hence the supernat- 
ural is the summit, the end, the complement of nature and the 
creative act (hence also its principle). This is seen in Christi- 
anity, which is supernatural because it is morally, theologically, 
and civilly perfect religion. But it is natural because the form of 
the perfection being possible, it must have place. Thus Christ is 
God-man because he is perfect man, which supposes in him the 
complete insidence of the creative act. This insidence is the the- 
andria. Vulgar theologians make of the supernatural a sophisti- 
cal opposite (exclusive) and not dialectic of nature, and thus distort 
it and render its maintenance impossible. Thus they say Christi- 
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anity being supernatural cannot be natural, and it would be contra- 
dictory to assert it as such. Wherefore? Because it is more 
perfect than all other religions. But see they not that the more 
perfect is as natural as the less perfect? that the one must be as 
natural as the other? 

“The supernatural is not isolated in history, nor does it pertain 
alone to religion; for there are in history as in nature a multitude 
of facts that are more or less inexplicable and therefore hold more 
or less from the supernatural. It is a case of words which, ex- 
pressing the want of a known law, denote the supernatural. There 
are various grades of the inexplicable, and therefore of the super- 
natural. In respect to God there is no supernatura!, for every one 
of his actions is law. His creative act is idea, and hence a law to 
itself. The supernatural, therefore, is simply relative to our cogni- 
tion, and must change as this changes. In proportion as new laws 
become known, the supernatural recedes.” —pp. 46-49. 


There is no doubt that existences receive in the creative 
act two motions founding two cycles, the one their pro- 
cession by way of creation,—not emanation, formation, or 
generation,—from God as first cause, and the other their 
return without absorption in him or loss of their own sub- 
stantial or individual existence to God as their final cause. 
All things are created by him and for him,—are from 
him, to him, and for him. But when the author calls the 
second cycle the palingenesia or regeneration, that is, as we 
understand it, the Christian order of life, he appears to us 
to assume that the natural has its complement only in the 
supernatural. This, taken as a fact, may be accepted, but 
not if assumed to be necessary. That cosmogony has its 
completion or fulfilment only in palingenesia is in the 
present order of Providence perhaps true, but this is so 
from the divine free-will, not because necessarily implied 
in the creative act. We are aware of no reason @ priori 
why the cosmos should not have its fulfilment in its own 
order. The cosmos is the world, the mundus of the Latins, 
the natural universe bound together, informed, and govern- 
ed by the inherent laws of beauty and harmony. It is the 
created universe, and is rightly represented as having two 
motions, a motion from God as first cause and a motion to 
God as final cause. Both motions are given in the creative 
act, and are necessary to its completion. To call the second 
cycle palingenesia must imply either that the cosmos is 
merely potential, or initial in its own order, and is fulfilled 
only in another order, or that the palingenesia is itself cos- 
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mic, and therefore natural. The former cannot be said, 
because it denies that the cosmos has two cycles, and in 
fact denies the very existence of the cosmos itself; for the 
final cause is as essential to all created existence as the first 
cause. <A potential cosmos is simply a divine idea, a cos- 
mos which God may, if he chooses, create, but which he 
has not yet created. The latter implies a contradiction in 
terms. The natural return, or return by their natural pow- 
ers, in the natural order, of existences to God as their final 
cause, is no palingenesia, for there is no new birth, regen- 
eration, or restoration even necessary. The return is only 
the fulfilment of their nature. The author gains nothing 
under this point of view by his distinction between the 
methexis, participation, and mimesis, ¢mitation. The me- 
thexis he defines to be the creative act extrinsecated, and 
is, we suppose, what is usually called genera and species, 
imitated, mimicked or symbolized in the mimesis or action 
of second causes ; for, though all creation is by genera and 
species, the determination, actualization, fulfilment, or in- 
dividuation is in the order of its genus or species, and be- 
longs to cosmogony, not to palingenesia, to the first cause, 
not to the second. The production of genera and species, 
the methexis, may be initial creation, but it is not complete 
cosmogony, or the whole of the first cycle, and the deter- 
mination, actualization, or individuation of the genus or 
species is not what is meant by the return of existences 
to God as their final cause, and is only their completion in 
the first cycle. It is only actual or complete cosmogony ; 
that is, it simply completes the procession, by way of crea- 
tion of existences from God, and is not even the beginning 
of their return to him as final cause, or end for which they 
were created. 

The author would have us understand cosmogony is com- 
pleted in palingenesia, or that Christianity is the actualiza- 
tion and completion of what is potential, generic, or initial in 
cosmogony, and is therefore included in cosmos. Thus he 
says, * Grace and nature, supernatural and natural, religion 
and civilization are one in the methexis,” or generic cosmos. 
Christianity completed is completed cosmogony. He al- 
lows us never to consider nature and grace, natural and 
supernatural, religion and civilization, as generically sepa- 
rated or isolated. Their separation or isolation is only 
mimetic, not methexic, because all separation is sophistical, 
and the sophistical is never in the methexis, in which there 

Vor. L.—No. II. 20 
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can only be dialectic distinction and harmony; that is to 
say, generically the two orders are identical, and are dis- 
tinguishable only as the initial and final. By this he 
denies, first, what theologians call the state of pure nature, 
and second, all real distinction between the order of nature 
and the order of grace—between the natural and the super- 
natural, reducing both orders under one and the same cos- 
mic law. Their separation, he says, is sophistical, which in 
his language implies that it is not real, but simply mimetic, 
or a passing of the initial to its complement. It is also 
sophistical, because then they are not subject and predicate 
of the same judgment, or are two extremes without a 
middle, for argumentum a genere ad genus non valet, and 
if admitted the author would lose his synthesis, or the com- 
sletion and sufficiency of the ideal formula. But is he at 
liberty to deny the state of pure nature? It seems to us 
that every theologian must admit its possibility, and pre- 
suppose it possible, in all his reasoning. He cannot as- 
sume that man was created with only a palingenesiac des- 
tiny, for the Council of Trent, in its decree touching the 
subject, struck out the word conditus, and inserted the 
word constitutus, and defined not that man was created, 
but that he was established in grace or original justice, and 
theologians have maintained—and without censure—that 
Adam remained some time in a state of nature before he 
was elevated by grace to the plain of a supernatural des- 
tiny, from which in original sin he fell. Neither as he was 
before the fall, nor as he is now born, can man claim as due 
to his nature the palingenesia. The redemption by the 
Word made flesh, and the final Beatitude promised by the 
Gospel, are of grace not debt, and were in no sense initial 
in cosmogony, and to be completed in the palingenesia. 
Man is now born in a state of nature, and has no claim by 
nature to the palingenesia, and can merit it condignly or 
congruously by no natural act he can perform. No one is 
entitled to it, or can enter into its order till born again, till 
a new life is begotten in him by the grace of regeneration 
communicated in the sacrament of Baptism, as is certain 
from the decision of the Church that unbaptized infants 
dying in infancy go in infernos, and can never see God 
and enjoy the beatitude of heaven. It is not true then to 
say that the palingenesia is in the order of the cosmos, and 
only completes or fulfils what is initial or potential in cos- 
mogony, for we cannot enter it by generation. Nor can we 
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maintain on the other hand that man was created without 
a natural destiny. Nearly all theologians, not the Jesuits 
only, teach that, though infants dying in infancy unbap- 
tized lose the beatific vision, and suffer the pana damni, 
and will never see God as he is in himself, yet they will be 
gainers by their existence, and enjoy forever some sort of 
natural beatitude. Cardinal Sfrondata in a work published 
in the seventeenth century, maintains that even adults of 
the class termed by theologians negative unbelievers—that 
is, persons who do not reject Christ, but simply lack faith 
in him—dying free from actual sin and subject only to 
original sin, the penalty of which is the loss of the beatific 
vision, will receive a natural beatitude superior, perhaps, 
to the happiness of this life; and the Holy See, though 
earnestly solicited by Bossuet and other bishops, refused to 
condemn the doctrine. So it would seem that the author 
is not free to deny either natural or supernatural beatitude. 
Indeed the author himself appears to admit both, for in 
treating of the eternal punishment of the wicked he says: 


“Hell is the perpetuity of the state of fallen earth, that is, to 
speak theologically, of man in the state of original sin. Now 
original sin is nothing else than the fall of man from the superna- 
tural state (inseparable from the perfection of his nature) into a 
natural state. ‘Therefore hell is the perpetual exclusion of man 
from the supernatural state; it is the endless degradation of man 
in an inferior and therefore finite state of nature, as paradise is the 
exaltation, the raising to a higher state. In saying state, I say 
genus; whence the glorified is a trans-humanized man, as the rep- 
robate is a dis-humanized man. One touches the angel, the other 
the brute. Hell therefore does not consist in the eternity of evil, 
as the scholastics believed. The only thing eternal is the exclusion 
from the supernatural good.”—p. 357. 


Whether the doctrine of this extract is orthodox or not 
we shall hereafter examine. It suffices for the present to 
say that the author does here recognize a natural good, 
since he maintains that the reprobate do not suffer eternal 
evil, but are simply excluded from supernatural good. If 
the state of the reprobate is not evil, it must be good, for 
between evil and good there is no medium. As this good 
is declared to be not supernatural, it must be natural; but 
there can be no natural good for man unless he has a nat- 
ural destiny, since all good or beatitude consists in attain- 
ing to one’s destiny. The fact that this natural good is 
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inferior to supernatural good, or that the condition of the 
reprobate is inferior to the glorified, makes nothing against 
this conclusion. The author must then admit that man has 
a beatitude in the order of nature, although it may be far 
inferior to a supernatural beatitude. 

Nevertheless the author seems to us to confound the 
natural and the supernatural. He makes the supernatural 
supernatural only in relation to our cognition, and virtually 
identical with the superintelligible, since he formally iden- 
tifies it with the inexplicable. In his /ntroduction to the 
Study of Philosophy, and especially in his Letters on the 
Errors of Rosmini, he declares positively that he does not 
understand by the supernatural the superintelligible, and 
he takes Rosmini roundly to task for accusing him of doing 
so. But what is the difference between the superintel- 
ligible and the inexplicable. The superintelligible is superin- 


telligible only in relation to our cognition, and he himself 


maintains that it diminishes in proportion to the progress 
of our knowledge, “ II sovrintelligibile, seema col progresso 
e si accosta all’intelligibile secondo il corso metessico della 
scienza. Il mistero tende a diventare assioma.”* He says 
the same of the supernatural. The supernatural is super- 
natural only because we are unable to explain it, that is, 
are ignorant of its law. But in proportion as we get the 
better of this ignorance, and are able to reduce the super- 
natural under law it ceases to be supernatural. The super- 
natural exists only in our ignorance, and the superintelligi- 
ble only in our impotence to know; but both are alike re- 
lative to us, and both disappear in proportion as our knowl- 
edge increases. This is not Catholic doctrine as we have 
learned it. ‘ Christianity,” the author says, “is supernat- 
ural because it is morally, theologically, and eivilly per- 
fect religion; but it is also natural.” It is in the same 
order as imperfect religion, and he permits those who 
deny it to be natural, to do so only because it is more per- 
fect than all other religions. It is evident, then, that the 
author holds that in the real order, the natural and the 
supernatural are one and the same, and that they differ only 
in their representation to our intelligence. Now we hold 
Christianity to be supernatural not solely because it con- 
tains mysteries inexplicable by natural reason, not solely 
because it is a revealed religion, nor solely because it is 
more perfect than all other religions, but because, though 


® Pp. 59, 60. 
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it presupposes nature, it is not included in nature but is an 
order above it. We do not know by what authority, or for 
what reason the author says nature has reference only “ to 
time, to the finite, to the earth,” and not “ to heaven, to the 
eternal, the infinite.” The existence of God and the imma- 
teriality and therefore indissolubility of the soul, free will, 
moral accountability are, if revealed truths, also truths of 
reason and provable by it. All creatures are made by God 
and for him, and therefore refer to him for their final cause 
as well as for their first cause. There is a natural religion, 
tor there is a natural bond, to wit, the creative act, between 
man and God, and man is bound by the natural law, as 
well as the revealed law, to worship God, and therefore to 
refer all his acts to him as his final cause, and their ulti- 
mate end; and we need not say that whatever is referred 
to God is referred to heaven [natural beatitude], the eter- 
nal, the infinite. Either then there is another sense in 
which the supernatural is referred to heaven, the eternal, 
the infinite, or there is no real distinction between the na- 
tural and the supernatural, and no reason why Christianity 
should be called supernatural rather than natural. 

The author, we og professes to distinguish between 
the supernatural and the natural, and would have us un- 
derstand that what he denies is not that they are distin- 
guishable, but that they are separable in point of fact, and 
we think with him that in treating both philosophy and 
theology they should be taken as forming parts of one 
whole. To rightly understand the works of Divine Provi- 
dence, we must regard from first to last the natural and 
supernatural as coexisting, and co-operating to one and the 
same ultimate end. Man finds his ultimate destiny in the 
union or synthesis of the two orders. In point of fact na- 
ture is never left without grace, or reason without revela- 
tion. In creating man, in the very act by which he creates 
him, God gives to him the principles of all science, and he 
made to the first man a revelation of his will. The intui- 
tion of the principles is common to and immanent in all 
nen, and the tradition of the primitive revelation has never 
been wholly interrupted, but in a more or less perfect stgte 
has been preserved by all nations down to us. Never has 
the human race been without the aid of the supernatural 
revelation or the assistance of divine grace. The reason, 
common sense, and conscience of mankind are formed by 
the joint operation of the natural and supernatural. So far 
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as Gioberti seeks to bring out this fact and establish it as 
the basis of his explanation and defence of the Catholic 
religion, we of course agree with him and regard his labors 
not only as proper but as exceedingly valuable. But he 
seems to us not only to deny the separability of the two 
orders, but all real distinction between them. He says 
indeed, the supernatural is distinguished from the natural 
in the respect, that it is that which is done immediately 
by God, while the natural is that done mediately through 
the agency of second causes, and that it has reference to 
heaven, to eternity, to the infinite, while nature has refer- 
ence only to time, to the earth, the finite. 

But these distinctions amount to nothing, for nature is 
the immediate work of God, and therefore is itself supernat- 
ural, as the author expressly asserts, and we have shown that 
nature, or the cosmos, must refer to God as its final cause ; 
therefore to heaven, to eternity, the infinite no less than the 
palingenesia. He tells us himself that they are both one in 
the methexis, and differ only in the mimesis, or the sensible 
representation. We see not, therefore, how he can assert 
any real distinction between them. Indeed, he himself says 
that Christianity is supernatural, but that it is also natural, 
and he nowhere shows wherein it is to be distinguished from 
nature. 

Now, we have been accustomed to regard Christianity as 
a supernatural order or a real order of life, above even our 
natural, moral, and spiritual life, into which order no one 
can enter without being born again, regenerated, made 
through grace a new creature. Indeed, Gioberti himself 
frequently calls the palingenesia a new creation. It is not 
then in the cosmos, is neither in the first cycle nor the sec- 
ond cycle, if we take the word cosmos in its proper sense. 
It includes the cosmos, if you will, for all nature was re- 
deemed by the Word made flesh, and is glorified in the 
glorification of Christ, but is itself super-cosmic, super- 
mundane. Certainly the supernatural has God for its first 
and last cause, and therefore, like the cosmos or natural 
order, a motion from God as its first cause, and a motion to 
hin as its final cause ; but the creative act on which it de- 
pends is distinguishable from the creative act on which 
nature or the cosmos depends. We know God is one, and 
all his acts intrinsically considered, or considered in relation 
to their origin in his own unity, are one; but extrinsically 
considered, as acts extrinsecated, that is, in what the author 
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calls the methexis, or as placing genera and species, they 
are not necessarily one, and may be distinguished with 
something more than dialectical distinction, or distinctio 
rationis. No doubt, when God decreed to create man, he 
decreed also to found the order of grace, because as regards 
himself there is no chronological priority or subsequence ; 
but not therefore are we to conclude that the Incarnation of 
the Word was decreed in the decree to create man, or to 
create the cosmos. Indeed, theologians are not agreed as 
to the question whether if man had not sinned—and he 
need not have sinned—the Word would have become In- 
earnate or not. The Word is eternal, begotten before all 
worlds ; but our Lord or the Word made flesh is only * the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” The Inear- 
nation in the Divine mind would then seem to be logically 
subsequent to creation. 

What we call the supernatural is the new order which 
springs from God made man, from the Incarnation, and of 
which our Lord is the progenitor, as Adam was the progen- 
itor of the human race in the natural order. Our Lord is 
the second Adam, and stands to the palingenesiac order as 
the first Adam to the genesiac or cosmic. Adam is the first 
parent in the order of generation, and Jesus Christ in the 
order of regeneration, which is the order of grace. The 
two orders, then, differ with all the difference between the 
first Adam and the second. This, according to the author, 
is only the difference between initial and completed crea- 
tion. He says, as we have seen, that “ Christ is God-Man, 
because he is perfect man, which supposes the complete 
insidence of the creative act. This alias [¢nsidenza] is 
Theandria.” He says again (p. 307): “ Man is made in the 
image of God, and is a God that begins, an inchoate God, 
because methexical and crescent to infinity.” If this 
means any thing, it means that man perfected, completed, 
or brought to the term of his progress, is God, or that man 
grows into God; that is, again, creation completed, ful- 
filled, is God—a doctrine which the Transcendentalists had 
made us quite familiar with long before the name of Gio- 
berti ever reached our ears. Yet this doctrine cannot, so 
far as we can see, be reconciled with the Catholic dogma, 
which the author professes to hold ; for the god thus attain- 
ed to would be after all only a created god, and instead of 
embracing and uniting the two extremes of the formula, 
U Ente and Vesistente, would fall under the head of V’eszstente, 
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—the contingent, and united with 7’ Ante, or Being, only by 
the creative act, like every other creature. Christ, then, 
would be Theandric only in a secondary sense—only in the 
sense in which every other man is Theandric. The differ- 
ence between him and other men would be a difference only 
in degree—a difference of more or less. Hence, in his 
Gesuita Moderno, the author places Christ in the same 
category with Moses; David, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
Confucius, and other extraordinary men; and, therefore, 
places him in the line of what Pierre Leroux calls “ provi- 
dential men.” The author does well to say (p. 311), his 
view of the Incarnation differs from the scholastie view. 
It differs not only from scholasticism, but, as we understand 
it, from the Fathers and trom the Church. 

Christ, we must take the liberty to say, is not God-Man, 
because perfect man, that is, because he is man completed, 
whether completed by the mediate or immediate aet of 
God ; for he is at once both perfect God and perfect man— 
two natures hypostatically united in the unity of the Divine 
Person. The God that thus unites human nature to him- 
self, and makes it his own human nature, is not the creative 
act perfected, nor God mediante the creative act, for the 
Word was begotten not made,—genitum non factum,—but 
the infinite and eternal God in the fulness of his own real 
and necessary being. The Apostle does not say* that in 
him was the complete insidence of the creative act, or that 
in him the creative act had reached its summit, its apex, 
but “in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” 

This Divine fulness is not the fulness of the creative act, 
or the creative act fulfilled, but the fulness of Being. 
Hence God with whom the human nature of Christ is hy- 
postatically united is not creation nor the creative act, but 
is literally, in the fullest, and the highest sense of the term, 
God himself in his own Divine nature. The author, we 
fear, in his desire to find the law of the Incarnation, and 
to understand it generically, has missed the dogma, the real 
mystery of the Word made flesh, and resolved it into the 
mystery of flesh made Word, man made God. Thus he 
writes : 


“The theory of the Incarnation is the complement of the theory 
of Creation. In Christ are united the human and the Divine na- 


* Col. ii. 9. 
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tures in the Divine Hypostasis. Now human nature is the uni- 
versal methexis of the human species, joined, as the species to the 
genus, to the methexis of the Universe. The Divine Hypostasis is 
the creative act. Therefore the Incarnation is the union of Being 
and Existence, dell’ Ente e dell’ esistente, in the subsistence, nella 
subsistenza, of the creative act, that is, Christ. It is the ideal 
formula completed, individuated. Thus are explained the effects 
of the Incarnation, as redemption, infinite merit, expiation, &c., 
for these spring from the Divine creative act united to the created, 
Thus is explained the communication of idioms. This theory of 
the Incarnation is dialectically midway between pantheism and 
dualism, and contains the truth of both systems free from their 
errors. Dialecticism is expressed by the C atholic formula: Union 
not separation of natures, the unity of person against Nestorius ; 
distinction not confusion of natures against Eutychius and the 
Monothelites. Here we see the distinction and harmony of the 
two extremes proper to the Ideal formula—l’ Ente crea Tesistente. 
This theory of the Incarnation is as far from scholasticism as from 
rationalism. The Scholastics consider in the Incarnation only the 
individual element and assert a supernaturalism built in the air, 
ultramysterious, inefficacious in practice, and inconceivable in spec- 
ulation. Rationalism considers only the general without the par- 
ticular, and takes from Christianity its historical efficacy and sig- 
nificance, and induces superficialism. Our theory, (sc sented by 
Nicholas of Cusa,) avoids both extremes, conjoins the general (po- 
tential and generic incarnation of universal existence) with the 
particular (actual and individual incarnation only in Christ), mys- 
tery with evidence, and makes of the Incarnation at the same time 
a philosophical and a theological theorem. Redemption is the 
exaltation of creation to infinite power. It is the complement of 
the second creative cycle,—the teleology of the palingenesia of the 
created. It consists of two parts: Incarnation and Glorification. 
The Incarnation is the creative act (the Word) individuated in 
Christ; Glorification is the creative act concreted in the species. 
Christianity, therefore, pertains to the teleology and the palingen- 
esia of the world, of which it is the principle, the potentiality, 
the effort, the preparation, and the anticipation. On this rock 
rationalism always splits, severing from Christianity its divinity, or 
confounding it with other worships, taking it as a simple symbol of 
the general, despoiling it of all supernatural and creative individ- 
uality. It denies the teleology of the world, as through the medium 
it denies its cosmogony. Pantheism denies creation and palinge- 
nesia, and is consistent with itself. Rationalism, unless pantheistic, 
admits creation, and denies palingenesia, and is illogical.”—pp. 
310-312. 


We think we understand this theory of the Incarnation, 
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and, if we mistake not, it is substantially the theory we 
ourselves broached, though we did not develop it, in the 
Letter to the late Dr. Channing already referred to. The 
aim of Gioberti, as was ours, is to bring the Incarnation 
within the general law of cosmic life, and to make of it 
both a philosophical and a theological theorem, so as to re- 
duce all orders of our knowledge to the scientific unity or 
synthesis rather of the for mula. We attempted it in what 
we called Zife, he attempts it in what he calls the creative 
act, the sole copula between Being and existences. With 
us Christ was the Life, or union without confusion of the 
two opposites or extremes, and therefore universal mediator 
and conciliator. Christ was again, the union of the nat- 
ural and supernatural, because living immediately the life 
of God in conjunction with the lite of the creature, and 
therefore a theandric life. But the difficulty is that the In- 
carnation cannot be brought under the general law of cos- 
mie life. It is its own law, and the law, as it is the begin- 
ning, middle, and end, of the palingenesia. The humanity 
in Christ, distinctly taken, i is under the universal law of 
created life, but neither the Divinity nor the hypostatic 
Union. The act of God assuming human nature to be his 
own nature is not the creative act which creates human 
nature itself, nor is the hypostatic union the copula of the 
ideal formula or ideal judgment, Ens creat ewistentias, for 
that would identify Incarnation and crez ation, and all life 
would be the participation of Being and existences hypos- 
tatically united, which would imply, if not pantheism, 
dualism, which is no better. The hypostatical Union is the 
union of two logically pre-existing terms, and therefore can 
not be the creative act which does not presuppose two 
terms, but produces by the first term, the second term from 
nothing. We know not, of course, the precise nature of the 
union, but we do know that it is not the union expressed 
by the copula, nor the completion or fulfilment of that 
union, for that is fulfilled in genesis or the cosmos. The 
creative act is an act, actual, ‘not power or potential only. 
The return of existences to God as their final cause is not 
the completion or fulfilment of genesis or the act of crea- 
tion, but the completion or fulfilment of the Divine pur- 
pose in that act; cosmogony is the complete production of 
existences. 

“The Hypostasis,” the author says, “is the creative act,” 
“the creative act is the Word, Verbum.” The Word 
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the second Hypostasis or Person of the Godhead: if that 
be creative act, what are the Hypostasis called the Father, 
and the Hypostasis called the Holy Ghost? If hypostasis 
is creative act, it must be so in each of the Divine Persons, 
and then we lose the distinction of persons and therefore 
the Trinity. That there is a procession in the Divine Be- 
ing, whence the distinction of persons, we of course hold, 
but we have never supposed this procession is the creative 
act, or that the distinction of persons is the distinction be- 
tween Being and its creative act. Neoplatonism or the 
Alexandrian school did not fall as low as that. The dis- 
tinction of Persons (the generation of the word and the 
procession of the Holy Ghost) is ad intra, eternal, and 
necessary; the creative act is ad extra, a free act, contin- 
gent on the will of God. God is free to create or not, as 
Gioberti himself maintains, but he is not free to be or not 
to be three co-equal and eternal Persons in one Divine, 
eternal, and immutable being or essence ; for, though there 
are not three Gods, but one God only, each of the three 
Persons or Hypostases is God in the fullest and highest 
sense of the term. We cannot then call the creative act 
the Word, or make it a Divine Person, Hypostasis, or sub- 
sistence, without falling undeniably into pantheism. The 
creative act regarded in God and not externated is the 
Divine power to create, and identical with the being or 
essence of God, that is, God himself. Regarded as exter- 
nated, it is what the author calls initial methexis, that is, 
in the language of mortals, genera and species, not yet in- 
dividuated, or as that which in individuals is determined, 
individuated, or concreted. The methexis is participated 
idea, the Universal of the schoolmen, which cannot be 
identitied with the Word, because Verbum genitum non 
Factum, is generated not created, and participated idea, 
genera, species, universals, are existences, and are God only 
mediante his creative act. Were we so to identify it, we 
should be obliged to regard the Word, since the Word is 
God, as the potential or initial creation, and creation or the 
cosmos as the completion, fulfilment or actualization of 
God, an Hegelian error and the seminal error of Buddhism, 
if not indeed of Brahminism. It is the basis of the doc- 
trine of Pierre Leroux in his Humanite. The Word is 
not the creative act, but the creator, “ All things were 
made by him, and without him was made nothing that 
was made.” 
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Moreover, if the Hypostasis be taken as the creative act, 
its assumption of flesh can mean only the creation of man, 
and the life of Christ would be theandric only in the sense 
in which all human life is theandric. The human nature, 
like all created nature, would be united to God only 
mediante the creative act; that is, only as the creature of 
God, not immediately as in the hypostatic union. Christ 
then would be man, but not God. He might be the most 
perfect of creatures, but he would be a creature and a crea- 
ture only. We can conceive, then, no sense in which the 
author’s doctrine can be so explained as to recognize the 
God-Man of Christian theology. Indeed, his whole system, 
as far as we can collect it, seems to exclude the orthodox 
Christology, and to require him to deny that Christ is God- 
Man, or any thing more than a divinely created man. We 

agree with him that Christ, the Author and Finisher of our 
faith, is the beginning and end of the palingenesia, which 
includes Incarnation and Glorifie: ation; but as he makes 
the palingenesia the second cycle of the cosmos, he can in- 
elude in it only what was potential and initial in cos- 
mogony. The principle and type, then, of the Incarnation 
must be in the cosmogony, and consequet itly the Incarna- 
tion can only complete the first eycle of the cosmos, as 
Glorification completes the second. Hence he makes the 
Incarnation the complete actualization or perfection of the 
initial creative act, as Glorification is the complete, perfect 
actualization of the final creative act. In all creatures, 
then, in that they are creatures, must be the type and be- 
ginning of all that is actual and complete in Glorification ; 
so that Glorification is the perfect actualization of the po- 
tentiality of the Divine creative act. There must be, in 
every man, the type and beginning of the Incarnation, and 
vur Lord can be Theandria only in the same sense, as we 
have already said, that every other man is theandria, and 
can differ trom other men only in degree, only in the 
fact that in him is actually completed, perfected, or ful-' 
filled, what is potential, inchoate, or incomplete in them. 
This is all he can say on his system. To make Christ any 
thing more, would be to make the Incarnation, and there- 
fore palingenesia, not cosmic but supernatural ; to withdraw 
it from the universal law of cosmic life, and ‘declare it, as 
we do, eupernatural, and snpercosmic not only in relation 
to our own cognition, but supernatural in the order of 
reality. This shows wherefore we so earnestly object to 
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the position that palingenesia is the second cycle of the 
cosmos. 

It is very true, that carelessly following Gioberti, we have 
in this Review occasionally spoken of the palingenesia as 
the second cosmic cycle, but it was only because the final 
Christian end, to which through God’s grace we aspire, is 
supernatural and not in the plane of the natural. We have 
called the second cycle palingenesia, not because we have 
denied the possibility of a natural beatitude, but because 
God through the Incarnation, enables us to aspire to a 
supernatural destiny, in which the natural destiny is ab- 
sorbed in some sense, as the personality of the human 
nature assumed by our Lord was absorbed by the Divine 
personality. In the human nature assumed, the human 
personality remains virtual in the Divine which takes its 
place; so the natural beatitude is virtual in the supernatu- 
ral which is provided in its stead. In this sense palin- 
genesia may be termed the second cycle of the cosmos, not 
as something having its type and beginning in cosmogony, 
but as superadded, in which the cosmic may not only be 
completed in regard to its end, but more than completed, 
elevated to a higher plane, above the cosmic line. In this 
sense, in which we supposed Gioberti himself was to be un- 
derstood till reading the volume before us, we spoke. But 
Gioberti does not mean that man, in fact, has his natural 
only in his supernatural destiny, thus simply denying the 
status nature pure, which he pronounces an untenable fic- 
tion; but he means that cosmogony ean be completed, ful- 
filled, actualized only in palingenesia, and that the palin- 
genesia is natural or supernatural according as it is or is 
not explicable by our cognition. In this sense we have 
never used the expression, and as it may be taken in this 
sense, the expression is not exact and ought not to be used. 

Nothing here said, it will be perceived, militates in the 
least against the validity or comprehensiveness of the ideal 
formula, Ens creat existentias, as we have heretofore un- 
derstood and defended it; for, as we have shown, all reality 
is reducible to one or another of the terms of the judgment, 
and is either subject, or predicate, or copula. but we 
deny that it follows from this that the union of God with 
created existence in the Incarnation is that expressed by the 
copula, for that is immediate union with human nature al- 
ready existing; otherwise our Lord could not have been 
called the Son of Mary, nor Mary Deipara, or mother of 
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God. The existence assumed, in relation to the assump- 
tion, was already created, for human nature was created 
and existed before its assumption, and therefore was not 
created by the assumption. All existences are united to 
God by the creative act. All union between God and man 
presupposes that act; but it does not, therefore, follow that 
all union between God and man is expressed by that act. 
The tormula may be true, and yet God may sustain an- 
other than a creative union with creature, and we know 
from revelation that he does, namely, the hypostatice union. 
The error of the author is not in the assertion of the for- 
mula as the primum philosophicum, but in assuming that 
all truth is philosophical, or that every one of the mys- 
teries is reducible to a philosophical theorem; or in deny- 
ing the real distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural. The cosmos proceeds trom God as first cause, and 
has a motion of return to him as final cause. God medi- 
ante the creative act is the principle and end of the cosmos. 
So also is God mediante his creative act the principle and 
end of the palingenesia; but in the palingenesia it is the 
God-Man, God Incarnate, that is Creator, Author, and Fin- 
isher. As the Incarnation or hypostatic Union is not by 
virtue of the creative act, it is not natural but supernatural. 
The supernaturality is not in the fact that this union is a 
mystery inexplicable to our cognition, for that may be said 
of creation ; nor in the fact that it is immediately revealed 
by God himself, but in the fact that it is a supercosmic 
union—a supercreative union of two forever distinct natures 
in one Divine Person, as all Catholic theology teaches. 
The palingenesia having its first and last cause, as palin- 
genesia, in the Incarnation is strictly supercosmic, super- 
natural, though it presupposes the natural, and like the 
cosmos has God for its first and last cause. 

The point we insist on is that cosmogony is not potential, 
or initial palingenesia, or that palingenesia is the comple- 
tion, fulfilment, or actualization of cosmogony, for palin- 
genesia and cosmogony are not of the same genus. The 
type palingenesia actualizes is a new type, a new generic 
principle not found initially or finally in the cosmos. This 
new principle—new as a generic principle—is the theandric 
principle originating in the Incarnation, and becoming the 
nat ep so to speak, of a new mankind, the elect 
mankind, of a new life, into which individuals enter by the 
rebirth, or birth of grace, as they enter into the cosmic life 
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by genesis or natural generation, as the author himself 
seems to us to teach in Chapter III. of his /ntroduzione. 
We admit, if you will, that cosmogony, as a fact, is com- 
pletéd in palingenesia, but there is more in palingenesia 
than the fultilment or completion of the cosmie type. 
There is superadded the fulfilment, actualization, or com- 
pletion of the theandric type, which has its archetype only 
in the Incarnation. Gioberti makes man a God that begins, 
che incomincia, an inchoate God, because capable of in- 
finite growth—wperehé & metessico e crescente all’ infinito. 
Finished, fulfilled, or completed, then, man is God. This 
completion may be successive or simultaneous, mediate or 
immediate, the completion is as to itself the same; so that 
it is man that becomes God by the complete fulfilment of 
his generic principle. Therefore says the author, Papice 
delVatto creativo é la teandria. But this implies that in the 
Incarnation it is the human that assumes the Divine, man 
that becomes God, not the Divine that descends to man— 
the precise contrary of what we have understood to be the 
sting of the Church :—“ The Word was made flesh.” 
It is not man that is incarnated, but God. The Incarnation 
is not, strictly speaking, the deification of human nature, 
nor its exaltation to infinite power; but it is God who‘con- 
descends to take upon himself our infirm and finite nature, 
—semetipsum exinanivit. The type, then, of the palin- 
genesiac life—if the Incarnation means any thing, since 
it is conceded to be the principle and end of the palin- 
genesiac life—is not in cosmogony, and therefore palin- 
genesia is not the second cycle of the cosmos, completing 
cosmogony, but a super-cosmic order, differing generically 
from the natural order. 

Asserting the palingenesia as the completion of cosmog- 
ony, or the fulfilment of the first cycle of the cosmos, or 
the actualization of the potentiality of the cosmos, the real- 
ization of what is generic in the natural order, the author 
is unable to retain the dogma of original sin, and seems to 
us to favor the error on this point of Luther, Calvin, Baius, 
and Jansenius, by resolving it into the simple degeneracy 
of the human race, or positive corruption of human nature, 
as we think will be evident from what he says on the sub- 
ject. We translate entire his section on Original Sin, in 
which we remark, however, the reader will tind much 
worthy of his serious consideration, and not to be hastily 
rejected : 
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“Adam innocent is the primitive type of man, as Eden is the 
primitive type of pure earth. Eden is the methexic earth accord- 
ing to the grade of inchoate perfection. Christianity, that is, re- 
demption, is the restoration of the primitive type in the cast of 
man, and its fulfilment in the final type. The difference between 
the primitive and final types is the difference between the ovary 
and the fruit in plants. The union of the two types in the imma- 
nence with the whole successive series of their progress, is the non- 
temporal type, that is, the methexis fulfilled. Botany and all nat- 
ural history prove original sin. Isolation in the order of reality as 
in that of the cognoscible disfigures, i impairs, disnatures, slays, ‘and 
annu!s things, for truth and life consist in relation. Physical, moral, 
esthetic, and intellectual evil, nullity is the defect of relation. 
Would you destroy a thing, annihilate it? Take from it all rela- 
tion with other things, completely isolate it. Existence in univer- 
sal is relation (absolute isolation is a nullity); it combines with the 
identity of being and creation, since creation is relation. The iso- 
lation of the living from nature is death; communion with nature 
(of the individual with the species, the mimesis with the methexis) 
is life. This denies not that life is internal, for the internal also is 
in the relation which constitutes the essence and marrow of things. 
It reconciles the conflicting theories of the Hippocratists and the 
Brunonians. Isolation is sophistical, for the sophistieal is the ten- 
dency of opposites to destroy each other, and to impede the union, 
the concord, the relation of dialecticism. Dialectics is relation. 
In the ideal orders isolation is the false. Hence the great guilt of 
heresy and schism in religion, and the high significance of unity in 
the dogma and the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. Would you 
render false the truest opinion? Separate it from others. It will 
at first become exaggerated, for exaggeration is precisely isolation ; 
it will then become exclusive, and lose its essence which consists 
in relation. For this reason analysis alone is a falsifying chemistry, 
a false method ; because it disjoins objects without reuniting them, 
and does not consider their relations. Sophistry, negative criticism, 
all systems of misbelief consist in taking truths out of their natural 
relations, by isolating them from one another. And what wonder 
that truth consists in relation, since it is solely in virtue of this that 
partial truths are united together, and make one only truth, res- 
ponding to the objective unity of the Logos? 

“The theory of relations explains original sin; for the great dif- 
ficulty which militates against original sin is, (setting aside the 
pre-existence of souls, which, understood as it nec ressarily would be 
as a perfect and personal existence, is too foreign from the analogy 
of nature to be maintained,) how can each one of us participate in 
@ fall which occurred before we existed? But assumed that rela- 
tion is not something abstract and mental, but a concrete thing, 
real and substantial, the difficulty vanishes, and it is impossible to 
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deny an intimate relation between the trunk of the human race 
and all its branches, whatever the interval of time and space that 
divides them. 

“Original sin is simply the degeneracy of the human stock, orig- 
inating in a dialectic defect. Man may degenerate as plants, as 
animals, as every thing finite. Degeneracy usually originates in 
the refusal of matter to respond to the intention of the artist. In 
man, therefore, it is the effect of the finite will. The formation of 
degenerate stocks (stirpi), as the Yellow, the American (native In- 
dian), the Malayan, the Finnic, and the Ethiopian, gives us five 
examples of a degenet racy gradually descending till reaching its 
lowest point in the Negro. Now original sin is for the soul what 
physical degeneracy is for bodies. Nay, the physiological degene- 
ration of the body, implying corresponding defects in the spiritual 
faculties (wherefore the more degenerate stocks are the more 
ferocious, voluptuous, and _ less apt to civilization), is only an 
effect of original sin. Whence in this respect original sin, es- 
sentially one in all men, varies in its accidents according to 
zones and countries. In this accidental respect the least in- 
fected race is the White, the most is the Negro. Now what is 
this degeneracy but a defect of logic ? Therefore even geographi- 
cally, the further a stock is removed from the tellurie medium, and 
extends toward the extremes, the more it departs from the tempe- 
rate zones and approaches the excessive, the further does it deviate 
from the original type. Thus Europe and that part of Asia cor- 
responding to it are peopled by Whites; the Negroes have Afric: 
the least metehxic region of the globe; the Finns and Negroes, the 
two most degene rate line: ures, divide between them the two ex- 
tremes, the Arctic and the Equator. America and Oceania, infe- 
rior to Europe and Asia, are inhabited by reddish and bronzed 
families, inferior to the White and the Yellow. The geography of 
human degeneracy , that is, of original sin, would be very curious. 

“Tt necessary ‘to distinguish in the original corruption of our 
nature, the fault from its development. The fault (colpa) is a cer- 
tain morbid force which is the same in all men, and in all times; 
the development depends on external and physical conditions, and 
must vary from man to man, and from age to age. There is, there- 
fore, in the process of corruption, as in every dynamic principle, 
an exterior progress or regress which should engage the attention 
of the philosopher of history. That process regards not alone the 
morality of man, although it resides essentially in that, but all the 
parts of human nature, as those in which it is more or less reflected 
or reproduced. Indeed, error in science, bad taste in art and liter- 
ature, diseases of the body, barbarism in society, &c., are only 
branches of original sin in its development. A history, therefore, 
of original sin is a most essential part of the history of human 
nature, 
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“Original sin and redemption respond to the two dialectic mo- 
ments of the battle of opposites, and of their harmony. They are, 
therefore, supremely rational, and express a cosmic law. Their 
mysterious element is founded in reason. It is born from the me- 
thexis. The transmission of sin in all men is by virtue of the me- 
thexie unity of the species. The redemption of all by way of 
Christ is an effect of a like unity. In both intervenes a supernat- 
ural clement; in original sin satanophany, and in redemption the- 
andria. But even here there is analogy with reason, for satano- 
phany and theandria represent the two extreme links of creation. 
In satanophany the human race touches the lowest grade, moral 
nullity, fallen beings, degraded (Satan) from an anterior cosmos 
(the angelic). In theandria the human race communicates with 
beings of the highest grade, with God, with Being itself, with 
the future cosmogony, with the palingenesia, with the methexis 
completed, with the Idea. 

“The individual participates of nature, that is, the species, but 
does not contain it, for it is contained in it. In the human species 
only two individuals have contained the species, Adam and Christ; 
the one as the beginning, the other as the summit; the one as 
protological and cosmogonic, the other as teleologic and palinge- 
nesiac. This explains original sin and redemption. 

“Original sin and the Incarnation are the two extremes; the 
one is the greatest discord of opposites, the other their greatest 
concord. By the former man is sequestered from God (in which 
consists moral evil) and the infinite, in the latter he is personitied 
in God and joined in the greatest possible intimacy to the infinite. 
Original sin is the initial disorder of the species, of the potential 
which is badly actualized; the Incarnation is its most perfect and 
most excellent actualization. The former pertains to the mimesis, 
the latter to the methexis. 

“The sin of the first man, as that of the angels, was pride. Pride 
is the effort of a finite being to become infinite. All sin is sue th, 
having its root in pride. All sin is the attempt of the finite to 
usurp the throne of the Infinite ; erit/s sieut di, All sin is, there- 
fore, pantheistic in its essence, as is all error. The effort of the 
finite to become the infinite is not in itself culpable, for it origin- 
ates in the instinct of the creature panting to join itself with the 
Creator as its last end, and to fulfil the second creative cycle. Mi- 
mesis tends naturally to become methexis. The methexis is the 
finite reduced to pure mentality and thence conjoined to the in- 
finite. Hence we gather that the essence of sin consists alone in 
the base application of a natural principle. The union of the finite 
with the infinite, the transformation of mimesis into methexis is 
in itself naturally good. It is not by itself sinful, but is even the 
essence of virtue, and its fulfilment mediante beatitude. In what 
then consists the evil? Precisely in willing to obtain the end in 
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an undue mode ; in willing to attain to it before the time, without 
merits, and by one’s own strength; in confounding the reasons of 
time with those of eternity, the mundane state of probation with 
the ultramundane state of reward. Moral evil is always the good 
misplaced, thrown out of order, out of place. All action is good if 
apropos. The desire of Lucifer and Adam to be like God, and to 
know good and evil, was excellent; the evil was in willing to sat- 
isfy it unseasonably ‘ond by inopportune means. Errors, as moral 
evils, are pantheistic, and pantheism is the principle of creation 
abused and misapplied. 

“The original fall, the formation of races, the division of lan- 
guages, and the dispersion of the human family, are the first four 
sophistical and logical facts of human history. They are sophis- 
tical in themselves and as a transient mode; ‘logical as they open 
the way to ulterior harmony. In each of these facts the potential 
unity branches out into a multiplicity, more or less actual, of op- 
posites, disputing among themselves. 

“Such branching out is both sophistical and logical. The orig- 
inal fall has for its logical elements: 1, the use of reason (know|- 
edge of good and evil), the opposites are good and evil, the true 
and the false, &e. 4 Which man knows only on arriving at the use ot 
reason; 2, sexual love, generation, css <5 the op posites are the 
two se xes and their offspring, Cain and Abel, fainilies, tribes, nations, 
&c.; 3, the introduction of civilization, that is, the first actualization 
of human power, the invention of sciences, foundation of the prim- 
itive arts, and the building of cities—Enochia, Jubal, Tubal Cain ; 
the agriculture of Cain, the pasturage of Abel. The ancients with 
the fable of Prometheus, and among the moderns Rousseau and 
Leopardi, are therefore right in attributing the origin of culture to 
a primitive fault; but this fault was also a virtue (feliz culpa); and 
it is as a virtue, not as a fault, that it produces civilization. 

“The sophistical elements of the original fall are the excesses 
which occasionally perfect and accompany the logical elements. 
The knowledge of good and evil produces sin, of truth and false- 
hood sophistry and error. Civilization gives place to a thousand 
disorders, &c. Original actualization or puberty was therefore, in 
some respects a virtue, in others a fault; under one aspect a rise, 
under another a fall. The three divisive facts, that is, the division 
of races, languages, nations (all related in Genesis), were virtues or 
faults; a rise or a fall, amelioration or the reverse, sophistry or 
logic, according to the respect in which they are taken. Thus 
considered original sin is a profoundly philosophic cal truth, evident, 
and connected with the universal order.” —pp. 278-285. 


To be consistent with himself the author should not say 
the knowledge of good and evil produces sin, but that sin 
gives the knowledge ot good and evil; not that the knowl- 
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edge of truth and error leads to error, but that error leads 
to the knowledge of truth and error. That is, sin is the 
road to good and error to truth; or, as we used to express 
it in our rough way when before our conversion we held 
the author’s doctrine, the road to heaven runs through 
the devil’s territory, and to serve God we must begin by 
serving Satan. In this case sin is a necessity in God’ S$ unl- 
verse, and Satan a loyal servant of God, and ‘the true friend 
of man, as sings in more than tolerable verse the author of 
Festus. It is so the author understands the O Felix Culpa 
which the Church sings in her exultation on Holy Satur- 
day. We in our stupidity had not so understood the 
words in which she breaks forth with almost wild joy in 
view of the : approaching dawn when her Lord shall rise 
again, triumphant over sin, death, and hell. We had not 
understood her to exclaim, O happy fault! to call the sin 
of ane a felix culpa bees use it brings man to the use 
of reason, by its own virtue introduces art and sc ience, 
builds cities, and founds civilization, and prepares the hu- 
man race to rise to the completion of its creation; but 


because exulting in the wondrous wisdom and mercy of 


God, which by providing Ps and so great a Redeemer, 
has made it the occasion of t greater and more glorious 
destiny. O felic culpa, que tal m actantum meruit habere 
Redemptorem ! It was not a happy fault in itself, it was not 
a happy fault in its natural e onsequences, but was made so by 
the love and mercy of God that in so great and so glorious 
a manner redeemed it and overcame it with good. It is 
not the sin, but the grace and bounty of God, so great that 
it covers over the sinfulness of sin, or wrests from sin its 
victory, in which she exults, and goes almost wild with her 
gre atitude and j joy. ; 

The author rightly places the root of all sin in pride, 
and rightly detines pride to be the effort of the finite to 
usurp the throne of the infinite. ‘“ Ye shall be as gods,” 
was the temptation. But when, in order to bring out the 
logical side of pride and to defend it, he makes pride essen- 
tially the instinctive desire of the finite to unite itself with 
the infinite, or to attain to God as its ¢ omplement and final 
cause, he is in another order of ideas, and is speaking not 
of pride, but of love, in fact of humility, the root of all love 
in the creature, for all love in the cre: iture originates in the 
sense of its own insufticiency and the worth of the be- 
loved. Pride seeks to be as God, love seeks to be united 
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to God, and to lose itself in God. Pride would be God, 
love would be God’s, and have God all in all. The an- 
thor, when he says pride would usurp the throne of the 
infinite, gives its true nature; but when he says it is essen- 
tially the aspiration of the finite to the infinite as its com- 
plement, or as its final cause, he changes its nature and 
confounds it with love or humility, the root of all virtue. 
We cannot then agree that original sin originated in the 
desire of fulfilling our destiny, and of attaining to God as 
our last end, as our supreme Good, as well as the supreme 
Good in itself, and that its sinfulness or fault consists only 
in willing it unseasonably and malapropos, before its time, 
and out of its place. We prefer rather to say, with all our 
theologians, that sin is an abuse of free will. and consists 
in turning trom God to the creature, and seeking our be- 
atitude in the created instead of the Creator. The desire 
of Adam could not have been the knowledge of good and 
evil, for he already had that knowledge or he could not 
have sinned, but to know good and evil independently, or 
from himself as God knows them, not as taught them in the 
law of a superior, or as learning them from a master. It 
was the master that he would get rid of, and it was the law 
imposed by a superior from which he would emancipate 
himself. 

The author says, “ Original sin is nothing else than the 
degeneracy of the race.” We should call the degeneracy 
of the race the effect and penalty of original sin, rather 
than original sin itself. No doubt man by “the fall became 
deteriorated in both body and mind. The author explains 
very well the principle on which original sin is propagated 
or transmitted to all the posterity of Adam, namely, the 
unity of the race, the methexic or generic identity of all 
men, and the life of individuals by commerce with the 
species, a principle which is denied by the C onceptualists 
and Noiminalists. But he does not explain to us in what 
original sin consisted, or what it was from which man in it 
fell. “Adam innocent was the type of the primitive man. 
This, if it means any thing, means not that Adam was the 
primitive man, but that he was man in the primitive state 
of human nature. Now it is precisely that primitive state we 
would have defined. The Council of Trent says, man lost 
by original sin the justice and sanctity in which he was 
constituted, and became deteriorated in both mind and 
body. Was that original righteousness in the order of na- 
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ture, and was the fall, the deterioration, the corruption, or 
the loss of our natural spiritual faculties to attain to or to live 
it¢ So say Luther, Calvin, Baius, and the Jansenists, and 
so the author himself would seem to say, tor though he ad- 
mits the supernatural, it is only as to the means, not as to 
the principle or end. Satanic intervention is admitted as 
tempting man to sin, and the intervention of Christ is also 
admitted, but only to redeem from sin, and both satano- 
phany and theandria are resolved into rational truths, the 
one into the culmination of discord, the other into the cul- 

mination of concord. Original sin, then, can be only a 
simple degeneracy or corruption of human nature, which, 
as we understand it, is by implication condemned in the 
condemnation of the 55th proposition of Baius : ** God could 
not have created man from the first such as he is now born,” 

—the fundamental proposition of the Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Jansenists. According to the doctrine of Catholic 
theologians, as we had supposed of the Catholic Chureh 
herself, original sin consists essentially in the loss of orig- 
inal righteousness, in which man before his fall was con- 
stituted, and certain gifts or endowments which, though in 
the natural order, and essential to what is called integral 
nature, are not essential or due to pure nature, and are 
therefore called indebita. The consequences of the fall con- 
sist in being despoiled of the original righteousness, and 
stript of these gifts or indebita. The original righteousness 
is not in the natural but in the supernatural, and man be- 
ing constituted in it was raised to the plane of a destiny 
that could not be attained to by the full and nornial 
development and use of his natural faculties, and hence 
constituted in that state his nature is called elevated na- 
ture—natura elevata. Adam by his prevarication was 
despoiled of this original supernatural righteousness, and, 
as he was both the generic and federal head in the order of 
genesis of inankind, all men were despoiled of it in him. 


‘The deterioration of nature which followed the loss of 


the supernatural righteousness was the loss of integral 
nature, or the znde bita + ; that is, of the complete subj ection 
of the body to the mind, the inferior soul to the cha, 
the appetites, passions, and senses to ret ison, and reason to 
the law of God, and exemption from pain, sickness, and 
death of the body, whence follow all the moral and phy si- 
cal diseases and disorders which afflict our race, and under 
which the creation groaneth in pain, sighing for deliver- 
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ance. This is Catholic doctrine as it has been taught to 
us. According to this the loss by original sin was hots of 
supernatural justice and holiness, together with integral 
nature, and only a negative deterioration of nature re- 
garded as pure nature. “But the author makes no account 
of this original justice, denies by implication that man 
either had in innocence supernatural righteousness, or by 
sin lost any righteousness above nature, and defines original 
sin to be nothing else than a degeneracy of human nature. 
As he makes redemption the : simple restoration of man to 
integral nature, theandria the simple fulfilment of his 
nature, it is clear that he recognizes no real distinction of 
orders between the natural and supernatural. The su- 
pernatural is simply in our ignorance, as the superintelli- 
gible is in our impotence to know. If this is not pure nat- 
tralism and rationalism we know not what would be. 

We are by no means satisfied with the author’s doctrine 
as to the dialectic character of original sin. Dialectics or 
logic, according to the author, has its type and model in the 
ideal judgment, Ens creat existentias, in which the cre- 
ative act is the copula or middle term uniting the two 
extremes, ens and existentia. The archetype or prototype is 
in the Holy Trinity, whence the Verbum or Word is the cop- 
ula or middle term uniting the two extremes, Father and 
Holy Ghost, asserted in the Filioque, or the procession of 
the ‘Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son, or as the 
Greeks perhaps with more philosophic: al precision express 
it, “from the y ‘ather through the Son,” meaning thereby to 
deny what they supposed the Latins asserted, that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from two principles, and to assert that he 
proceeds from one principle only, which is true, if we un- 
derstand by principle as the Greeks do, principle in its 
strict sense, as primordial or first principle. But this pla- 
cing the prototype of logic in the union of the three Per- 
sons of the Godhead through the medium of the Logos or 
second term is going beyond the sphere of our investiga- 
tion, and plunging deeper into the superintelligible essence 
of God than we dare venture. Logie is undoubtedly de- 
rived from Logos (Adyoc), and is in some way connected 
with the Logos or the second Person in the Trinity, we con- 
cede, for the Logos is the true light which enlighteneth 
every man coming into this world. That the archetype 
of all creation is in the Divine Being, which is essential 
unity in three Persons, we firmly hold, but that the Logos 
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is the creative act, and the middle term uniting two ex- 
tremes, whence logic or dialectics, is more than we are pre- 
pared to assert, for as we have shown the distinction be- 
tween the Divine Essence and the creative act is not the 
distinction or principle of the distinction of Persons in the 
Godhead. In creation, the whole Trinity acts in the unity 
of essence, as is asserted in the ideal formula. That God 
is, as St. Thomas says, similitudo rerum omnium, we hold, 
and must hold, so long as we maintain that in him is the 
idea exemplaris of every thing he creates, but at the same 
time we do not feel ourselves able to trace the similitude in 
all things. 

Leaving all speculations in this superintelligible region, 
we are willing to take the ideal formula as the universal 
dialectic type. But in this formula the copula does not 
simply unite the two extremes, is not the middle term 
bringing two opposites or contraries into harmony, and 
it is not just to say that God and existences are two ex- 
tremes, or two opposites united, conciliated, and brought 
into harmony by the creative act, as we told the author 
some years ago, during his lifetime, for the ens by the ere- 
ative act places existentia, and so far from the creative act 
bringing existences into harmony and union with ens, they 
are themselves that act itself in its extrinsic terminus. Gio- 
berti himself defines in a previous work existence or cre- 
ation “the extrinsecation of the creative act.” The creative 
act does not simply unite the predicate to the subject, but 
by it the subject produces the predicate. The author falls, 
we fear, in applying his formula, into the very pantheism 
the formula itself refutes. Indeed in this posthumous work 
he half frightens us. Identifying as he does the creative 
act with the Word or Hypostasis, thus making it immanent 
in the divine Essence, and asserting it as the middle term 
uniting being and existences as two extremes, as two op- 
posites, or contraries, we see not how it is possible for him 
to escape the pantheism charged against him ; for if the act 
is immanent in being so must be the effect, and then the 
procession of existences is in being, not from being, and 
the opposites reconciled are the contrarieties of being itself. 
So interpreted the Jesuit fathers at Rome have been right 


in rejecting his formula as pantheistic. The archetype of 


the creative act is immanent in God as are all archetypes, 
but not the act, for if it were the distinction between being 
and existences would be the immanent distinction or pro- 
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cession of persons in the Godhead. The author should 
have studied Schleiermacher and the Orientals less, and 
St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. Thomas, and the definitions 
of the Church more. 

If we take the ideal formula as the model of the logical 
judgment, we must understand that the subject creates or 
produces the predicate either really in the order of being, or 
intelligibly in the order of science. We cannot say then 
with the author that truth and life are in relation—/la ver- 
ita ¢ la vita versano nella relazione, that is, the reality is 
in the relation, not in the related,—a doctrine we thought 
he had forever exploded in his Jntroduzione allo Studio 
della Filosofia, especially in his Degli Errori di Rosmini. 
Indeed, if we are to take the volume before us as an au- 
thentic statement of his doctrine, we have been most egre- 
giously deceived, and have given him credit for a philoso- 
phy which he has never defended, and which was ours 
rather than his. He speaks in this volume of concrete, 
real, substantial relations, and resolves the essence of being 
into relation. If the essence of things be relation, pray, tell 
us What is related? Being is not relation, for it is indepen- 
dent, selt-existent, real, necessary, absolute, as Gioberti has 
maintained in his criticism on the ens in genere of Rosmini. 
There are real relations in the sense that real things are 
really related, but the relation considered in itself, as pre- 
scinded from the related, is a mere abstraction and therefore 
anullity. Things are really related to God their Creator, 
and are nothing out of that relation, that is, out of or sev- 
ered from the creative act that produces them, but the con- 
trary is not true. God is not only in relation to creatures, 
or only in relation to his creative act. He was under no 
necessity, external or internal to create, and creation pro- 
duces no change in him. To be is not in to do, as our old 
Transcendentalist friends maintained, nor is God being only 
in creating, nor does he actualize his possibility in creating 
existences. Creation is not infinite abyss or void become 
plroma or plenum, God is not possible being, but actual 
being, actus purissimus, as say the schoolmen after Ar- 
istotle. 

According to the author’s doctrine ens stmpliciter would 
be the most sophistical of all possible conceptions, and yet 
he had in a former work told us 2’ £nte can stand alone, 
and that 7’ Ente é, Being is, is a true judgment. The sopliis- 
tical is taking the extremes without their middle term, out 
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of their relations. If all truth and life are in relation, how 
‘an being is be a true judgment, since being is, says no 
more nor less than ens simpliciter, at least expresses no 
relation, for ens and est are identical? Hence, God reveals 
his name to Moses, as I am, Sum Qvi Sum. The relation 
between being and existence is not reciprocal or mutual. 
To conceive of God as existing apart from his works, or as 
not creator, would be sophistic: al, and consequently f false. 
Therefore we must conceive of him as necessarily creator, 
and therefore of creation as necessary, which conducts us 
to pantheisin. 

But in the application of dialectics, the author forgets 
that the type of dialectics is in the ideal formula, according 
to which the subject produces the predicate. The medius ter- 
minus unites the subject and predicate not as two extremes 
and two opposites, for the opposite of being is not existence, 
but nothing, which since it is nothing cannot be united, and 
the author is not to be followed when he defines existence 
the union of being and nothing, mediante the creative 
act, or the medium between being and nothing, for be- 
tween being and nothing there is no medium, and exist- 
ence in that it is something is not nothing. But in his 
application he conceives the subject not as creating the 
predicate, but the subject and predicate as the two opposites 
or extremes. Thus the Negroes and Finns or Lapps are 
sophistical because they dw ell at the two extremes, one at 
the extreme north the other at the equator. Africa is the 
most sophistical quarter of the globe, because it is the most 
exposed to the extreme heat. The white races are the most 
dialectic, the most logical, because they inhabit the medi- 
um, the temperate zones. Hence we suppose is to be ex- 
plained the fact that in our country the extreme abolitionists 
are at. the extreme north, and the extreme tire-eaters are at 
the extreme south. As our continent is less methexic, less 
dialectic than Europe and Asia, though we see not why, 
since it lies within the same zones, the Europeans settled 
here will in time fall below the white races of Europe 
and Asia, below the yellow race, Chinese and Tartars, and 
become of a reddish and bronzed complexion like the 
aborigines. 

The dialectic effects of original sin, we cannot accept. 
One of these the author tells us is the use of reason or 
knowledge of good and evil; but how can a man who 
has not arrived 1 at the use of reason, and who does not in- 
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herit sin, commit sin? If Adam, before he sinned, had not 
the use of reason, knew not good and evil, how was it pos- 
sible for him to sin? Moreover, to suppose it, would be to 
suppose he was created an infant, not an adult man, contra- 
ry to common sense, contrary to the teaching of the theolo- 
gians, and contrary to w hat the author himself says, who 
makes Adam one of the two individuals in which ‘the hu- 
man species is completely actualized and individuated. 
What is his middle term uniting these two extremes or op- 
posites? That sin, in the providence of God, is overruled 
and made the occasion of good, we do not deny; but we do 
deny that the good is ever the product of the an. sin orig- 
inal or actual is ire a sophistical, always evil, and in 
no sense can error be dialectical and good. The good 
either exists in spite of it, or is due to the operation of an- 
other cause then the sin itself. We shall therefore never 
adimit that original sin under any aspect, or in any respect, 
is logical, in accordance with the logic of things, or a pro- 
foundly philosophical truth, evident, connected with the 
universal order of things. It is a fact to which all nature 
and all history bear witness, we grant and deplore, but 
it is not a truth, but like all sin a falsehood in the intellee- 
tual and an evil in the moral order. 

It is thus we understand Gioberti’s doctrine as contained 
in the extracts we have made, and it seems to us to be 
their plain, natural, and obvious sense. It is possible, how- 
ever, that his friends may insist that his language admits 
of a different interpretation, one, if not in consonance with 
scholastic theology, at least in consonance with Catholic 
faith. We by no means pretend that it is necessary to pre- 
serve in all things the form of scholastic theology, or that 
every departure ‘from it is a departure from acieadeey: We 
have given as far as we have gone Gioberti’s doctrine as we 
understand it, and we have offered such criticisms on the 
propositions cited as have seemed to us just and called for. 
We however have not yet done with the author; for the 
present we break off, but with our exposition incomplete. 
We have much more to say, and something to say in his 
favor as well as against him. We have thus far done little 
more than point out what we regard as his errors; we in- 
tend in one or two future articles to indicate his truth and 
to develop the real contributions he has made to theologi- 
eal and philosophical science. But the present article, 
though incomplete, and doing but scant justice to the work 
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before us, is perhaps enough for our readers, and more than 
they will be willing to read and inwardly digest during 
these hot summer days, and in these times when their 
minds are engrossed with the deplorable condition of the 
country and the horrors of civil war. 


Art. Il.—1. Life of Sr. Caruartme or Srenna, by the 
3LEsseD Raymonp or Capua. Translated from the French 
by the Laprmes or tHe Sacrep Heart. Philadelphia. 
Cunningham, 1860. 12mo. pp. 482. 

2. LHistorie de la Papauté pendant le XI V¢ Siecle, avec des 
Notes et des Piéces Justificatives. Par Abbé J.B. Curts- 
TopHE. Paris, 1853. 3 Tomes. 8vo. 

3. Storia di Bonifazio VITI, e de? suoi Tempi, divisa in 
Libri sei. Per D. Luter Tostt. Monte Cassino. 1846. 2 
vols., 8vo. 

4. Storia del Concilio di Costanza divisa in Libri cinque 
con Documenti. Per D. Lutat Tostr. Napoli, 1853. 2 
vols., 8vo. 


Tuere have been many dark days in the history of the 
Church. The sunless heaven that hung over the Cross of 
the dead Christ on Calvary was the precursor of a thou- 
sand eclipses of faith and love in the hearts of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. The separation of his soul and body seems to have 
had a counterpart in the history of the Church. There have 
been times when she appeared to the eye of the world as a 
corpse. Virtue seemed to have gone out of her and for- 
ever; and not only from the hem of her garment, from the 
lowly and uninfluential of her children, but from her very 
head, the princes of her hierarchy. Then again faint pulsa- 
tions of life stirred the corpse; the Bride of Christ arose 
and walked the earth, with the trembling gait of age or 
sickness, with widow weeds and hollow cheeks and droop- 
ing eyes. Her enemies predicted that her race was run, 
that the foot which had once trodden to the ground scep- 
tres and diadems was lingering on the brink of the grave. 

It was a dark day for the Church when she was com- 
pelled to exchange the freedom of the Catacombs for the 
gilded slavery of the court, tae altar-tombs of her mar- 
tyrs for the throne of the Ceesars. It was a dark day for 
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her when the high places of the empire were lavished on 
her children, when gold and fame and favor corrupted souls 
who despised the edge of the steel and the sting of dis- 
grace. Te was a dark day for her when the pitiles 33 storm 
of Decian persecution came down in fury on the white- 
sailed barks of worldly Christianity in Northern Africa. 
Not more disastrous the Mediterranean hurricane than was 
that spiritual tempest, not more thickly strewn the Med- 

iterranean shores with wrecks than were the dioceses of 
Africa with stranded broken souls. Bitter were the tears 
which Cyprian, the saintly Archbishop of Carthage, shed 
over the dapsi; the grief of the heart of the Church was 
like that of the Heart of Jesus when Judas betrayed him. 

It was a dark day for the Church when the Barbarian 
battle-ery rang through her sanctuaries and jarred discord- 
ant with the sweet-toned voice of prayer, when the Barbari- 
an battle-axe hewed down the throne and the altar, and the 
red hand of Barbarian sacrilege was on her consecrated 
priests and virgins. It was a dark day for her when her 
bishops and clergy blasphemed, in hundreds, with Arius, the 
Divinity of the Word, when the whole world groaned to ‘find 
itself Arian. It was a dark day for her when trom the patri- 
archal throne of Constantinople and from patriarchal lips 
foul dishonor was offered to God’s blessed Mother. It was 
a dark day for her when middle-age baronial and imperial 
tyranny violated her liberties and exiled her pontifts. The 
night of the Dark Ages thickened and deepened until the 
blackness became Egyptian- -like. Dark, utterly, almost 
hopelessly dark were the days when the Counts of Tuseu- 
lum dominated over the Papacy, when the Holy of Holies 
was entered by simony and incontinence, when the High 
Priest’s mitre became the football of contending factions 
and the reward of the highest bidder. Well might the 
Church, in the year 1000, look out for the Son of Man 
coming to judge the euilty world, for the memory of his 
doctrine and morality had well nigh perished from among 
men. It is to the contemplation of one of the very darkest 
of all these dark epochs of the Church that we wish to 
direct the attention of our readers. 

The Church is never more sublime, more godlike, than in 
the midst of wars, whether of the sword or tongue. She is 
never more triumphant than when defeated; never more 
lovely, though it be with the loveliness of divine woe, than 
when the hands of her children are rending the seamless 
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robe of ‘Christ from her shoulders and plunging the matri- 
cidal dagger into her heart. The chronicle of the Great 
Schism of the West is one of the grandest monuments that 
history has ever reared to the perpetuity and holiness of 
the Church. ‘“ Where Peter is, there is the Church,” is the 
watchword of the Catholic in every age and country. But 
when councils and cardinals, universities and bishops, doc- 
tors and saints, are at a loss to determine where Peter is, the 
case would be up with the Church were there not a Divine 
Hand, more powerful than that of Peter, buoying her up 
amid the waves. 

Never, since the days of Nimrod, the stout hunter before 
the Lord, the founder of the oldest empire in the world, has 
there been a princely line more illustrious for genius and 
virtue, for public ability and private worth, than the dynas- 
ty of the /etrida, the Sovereign Pontitis of Rome. Of the 
two hundred and titty odd who have occupied the See, more 
than seventy have exchanged the mitre of the bishop and 
the tiara of the prince for the aureola of the canonized 
saint. But even in this most royal of all royal races, some 
tower head and shoulders above their brethren, like Saul 
among his people. Their Pontifieates are landmarks in the 
domain of history. Such were St. Peter and St. Leo, St. 
Gregory I. and his sainted namesake, the seventh Gregory, 
Innocent ILL. and Boniface VIII It was at the end of the 
thirteenth century that Cardinal Cajetan ascended the papal 
throne, and took the name of Bonitace VIII. It would be 
foreign to our purpose to enter into the details of his con- 
test with Philip IV., surnamed the Fair, of France; a con- 
test similar to that waged by Gregory VII. against Henry 
IV. of Germany, and by Innocent ILL. against John Lack- 
land of England ; a contest which was the first chapter in 
the sad chronicle of the nepotism and nationality of the 
Avignon residence, of the scandal of the Schism, and the 
apostacy of the Reformation. Its immediate result was the 
formation of a French party in the Church, even in the 
College of Cardinals. Then, as ever, there were prelates 
for whom the court had more charms than the sanctuary— 
who were ready to barter the liberties of the Church for the 
smiles and the gold of a prince. These reverend and right 
reverend traitors raised a hue and cry against Pope Boni- 
face. They denounced his apostolic firmness as obstinacy, 
and his bulls against Philip the Fair as the decrees of an ec- 
clesiastical despot. They began to talk of national Churches 
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and Gallican liberties. They got their wish. Their nation- 
al church took root and flourished, and culminated in Jan- 
senisin and the apotheosis of a nude goddess on the bloody 
altars of the French Revolution ; and their Gallican liber- 
ties were strangled in the tight embrace of royal and im- 
perial tyranny. 

Pope Boniface died in 1303, in the undaunted discharge 
of his duty, with the fortitude of a martyr and the broken 
heart of a father. Philip the Fair survived, but God's curse 
was on him. The money-clipper, the oppressor of the Jews, 
the robber of ecclesiastical property, was compelled to pre- 
side, in full parliament, at the trial of his three daughters- 
in-law, charged with crimes the most disgraceful that - 
be brought against a woman and a mother. The veil « 
privacy was rudely drawn aside by the hand of mats 
scandal and legal justice from the unholy scenes of royal 
licentiousness. The mark of infamy was ‘impressed on the 
daughters of Philip, and, on his death, the reign of his three 
sons became the history of but fourteen months. They died 
without male offspring, and the Salie law transferred the 
sceptre of St. Louis to the posterity of Charles of Valois, 
the captain general of Bonitace VIII. 

Benedict XI., a saintly pontiff whom the Church now 
venerates on her altars, succeeded Bonitace, but within nine 
months after his elevation, the College of Cardinals was 
culled on to choose a new Pope. Nearly a year passed 
without an election, French interest was all powerful in 
a9 conclave, and French gold sought to buy the tiara of 

. Peter. Philip prevailed. The choice fell upon one of 
his own subjects, Bertrand de Gott, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, who took the name of Clement V. This was in 
1305. John Villani, the Florentine chronicler, attributes 
the elevation of Pope Clement to a simoniacal bargain with 
King Philip. The Archbishop promised his aly to 
grant him the ecclesiastical tithes of France for tive years, 
to anathematize the memory of Pope Boniface, to restore 
the two Colonnas to the cardinalatial dignity which they 
had justly forfeited by their treason in the reign of Boni- 
face, and to invest with the Roman purple the nominees of 
the schismatical king. These charges are based on the sole 
authority of V illani,. who, as an Italian, especially a Floren- 
tine Italian, was the bitter enemy and, in some cases, the 
unscrupulous calumniator of the Avignon Popes. There 
are four contemporaneous lives of Clement V., in none of 
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which a word is said of the infamous contract described by 
the chronicler of Florence. National animosity between 
Italy and France, and between the different sections of the 
ill-fated peninsula itself, was at its spring-tide during the 
period between the Avignon Residence and the Reforma- 
tion; but amid all the charges of tyranny and corruption 
brought hy Italian writers against the papal court during the 
fourteenth century, John V illani of Florence is the only one 
who assigns the election of Clement V. to any other cause 
than the free choice of the Sacred College. The accusation 
has been repeated down to our own day, but only by those 
who have trusted the fides Greca of the Italian chronicler. 
The election took place in Perugia, in 1305, and, if the 
testimony of the cardinals who avnguend the conclave is 
to be regarded, the forms of the Sacred Canons were strict- 
ly observed, and, whether influenced by the agents of the 
French king or not, the cardinals enjoyed all the freedom 
necessary to the validity of an election. The official act, 
subscribed by seventeen cardinals, is dated the 5th of June, 
1305, and was immediately sent to the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux. This prelate, Bertrand de Gott, was a member of 
the old Gascon nobility. By birth, education, and feeling, 
he was a Frenchman, and the very first act of his pontificate 
shows that he was disposed to go to the very farthest limit 
that conscience would allow to please his sovereign. He 
owed his bishopric of Cominges and afterward the arehi- 
episcopal See of Bordeaux, to Pope Boniface VIII. His 
life was exemplary, in an age when the average of clerical 
learning and piety was beneath the standard of the early 
centuries, and of the period which has elapsed since the 
Council of Trent. The new Pope, in spite of the urgent 
request of the cardinals to hasten his departure for Italy, 
delayed from day to day, and finally commanded the Sacred 
College to meet him in Lyons, for his coronation. “ Be- 
hold,” exclaimed with bitterness the Cardinal Dean, when 
the order arrived—* behold what we have come to. The 
Papacy has crossed the mountains. We shall soon see the 
Rhone, but, take my word for it—I know these Gascons 
well—it will be long before the Tiber will again see the 
Popes.” The old cardinal was right. With Clement V. 
began the seventy years’ exile of the Church. sy the 
waters of the Rhone, on the sunny plains of Languedoe and 
Provence, the Bride of Christ sat forlorn, and wept when 
she remembered Rome. “If I forget thee, city of St. Peter,” 
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was her lament, “may my right hand be forgotten. Let 
my tongue cleave to my jaws, if I do not remember thee— 
if I make thee not the beginning of my joy.” 

Soon after his coronation, Clement held a consistory at 
Lyons, in which he created nine cardinals, all of whom, 
with the exception of Thomas de Jorz, the provincial of the 
English Dominicans, were Frenchmen. From this time to 
the Schism the College of Cardinals was little more than a 
close French corporation. The revocation of the bull Cler- 
icis laicos of Boniface VIL, and the declaration that the 
bull Unam Sanctam in no way affected the rights and 
privileges of the French monarchs, proved that Clement, 
whether from fear or a sense of duty, had no wish to con- 
tinue the contest bequeathed to him by his two predeces- 
sors. Philip availed himself of this favorable disposition of 
the Pope to urge him to condemn by solemn sentence the 
memory of the intrepid Boniface. But Clement had gone 
as far as a Christian and a Pontiff could go, and refused. 
The king pressed his suit, but invariably met with repulses 
and evasions. To rid himself of these importunities, Clem- 
ent proposed that the political life of Boniface should be 
referred to the judgment of a general council. Philip was 
fain to acquiesce. The council assembled at Vienne in 
1309, and triumphantly vindicated the memory of one of 
the most illustrious of the successors of St. Peter. 

On the Rhone, sixty miles from its mouth, in a district 
rich in Greek and Roman antiquities, where nature scatters 
her blessings with open hand, there is a quaint city of the 
middle ages, with narrow streets and high alaces, a city 
immortalized by the sonnets of Petrarea, and the captiv ity 
of Colo di Rienzi. The neighboring county of Venaissin 
had been given to the Holy See by Philip IIL. in 1273, and 
Avignon was, in 1308, when Clement V. there closed his 
three years’ pilgrimages through the south of France, the 
property of the Counts of Provence. In 1348, Joanna, a 
princess of the Provengal family and queen of Naples, sold 
the city and seigniory of the county to Clement VI. The 
murder of her husband, King Andrew, had drawn down 
7 her the indignation of her brother-in-law, Louis of 


I 5 


ungary. He charged her with being accessory to the 


crime, and backed his accusation by the invasion of Naples. 
Distrustful of the fidelity of her subjects, or urged by the 
fears of a guilty conscience, Joanna fled to Provence. The 


tide of fortune turned. The plague decimated the Hun- 
Vor. If.—No. III. 22 
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garian army, and the queen resolved by one bold stroke to 
recover for her second husband, Louis of Tarentum, the 
dominions of the murdered Andrew. But her coffers were 
cmpty, and to raise the necessary funds she parted with 
Avignon for the sum of seventy-two thousand livres. The 
emperor, Charles IV., confirmed the sale, for Avignon was 
an imperial fief, and relinquished his feudal rights. From 
that time Avignon continued, with but few interruptions, 
in possession of the Holy See until the French Revolution, 
when it shared the fate of the ecclesiastical property of 
France. Cardinal Consalvi, the minister of Pius VIL., at 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, urged its restitution to the 
Church, but Metternich, Castlereagh, and their compeers 
thought proper that justice should yield to expediency, and 
politely requested the Pope not to allow the loss of a dis- 
tant province to interrupt the Ze Dewms he was singing 
tor the recovery of his Italian possessions. 

Seven popes reigned at Avignon, trom Clement V.in 1308, 
to Gregory XL, in 1378. They were all natives of France, 
and, with the exception of charges of nepotism brought 
against some of them, men of spotless lives. The Italian 
writers, particularly the Brothers Villani, do not spare the 
persons of the Popes in their sweeping denunciations of 
the Court of Avignon; but while history bears witness to 
the avarice aud immorality of too many of the prelates of 
that court, she presents us with no evidence but the bare 
assertion of the Florentine chroniclers, of the unworthiness 
of the Sovereign Pontitis. These Avignon Popes were all 
men of more than ordinary ability. John X-XIL, second 
on the list, justly deserves to be ranked with the most illus- 
trions of the successors of St. Peter. The aggressions of 
Louis of Bavaria, the rise of Rienzi the last of the Tribunes, 
the disputes among the Franciscans on the nature of the 
vow of poverty, and on the Beatifie Vision; the firmness 
and prudence that marked the Pope’s conduct in these 
delicate conjunetures, make his reign one of the most re- 
markable in church history. 

That the Court of Avignon was thoroughly corrupt it 
would be difficult to prove. Yet the almost unanimous 
testimony of the writers of that day, the memorials pre- 


sented by some of the bishops of France at the Council of 


Vienne, calling for reform, and the bulls of the Popes 
themselves, disclose a state of things that might well draw 
tears from the saints of the time, Catharine of Sienna, 
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Bridget of Sweden, Vincent Ferrer, and Peter of Aragon. 
The lust of money and of pleasure had invaded the sanc- 
tuary and the cloister, the Jaw of residence was neglected 
by beneficiaries, the inferior clergy complained of the ex- 
actions of their prelates, and these in turn murmured at 
the taxes imposed on their dioceses for the support of the 
Papal Court. The Popes were compelled to resort to ex- 
traordinary measures to supply the deficiencies in their 
revenue occasioned by the irregularity of their Italian in- 
come. Italy was cursed of God. Every man’s hand was 
against his neighbor, and the olive-yards and vine-yards of 
the hapless land were drenched with blood. The Guelphs 
and Ghibellines raged with the fury of wild beasts. Thus 
torn with civil war and deprived of its Chief Pastor, with 
not a few of its dioceses under interdict, baronial Italy laid 
the iron hand of rapine and war on the property of the 
Church. No alternative was left to the Papal Court but 
to starve or draw from France what Italy could no longer 
give. The satiric muse of Petrarca has shed a midnight 
blackness over a scene already far too dark. Petrarca was 
a poet, and used to the full the poet’s license of drawing 
largely on his imagination. [He was as careless of truth as 
he was of morality, and though an ecclesiastic himself, sat- 
irized in his brethren the sins which stained his own soul. 
An Italian by birth, he was intensely Italian in ae 
The Alps were to him the boundary of the civilized world, 
and the French and Germans were foreign barbarians. He 
spent much of his life in Avignon, and left it with one half 
of his heart full of hatred of every thing French, and the 
other half full of unholy love for Laura. Yet Petrarca was 
a genuine papist, and while shooting his poetic shafts well 
dipped in gall among the courtly train that surrounded the 
Papal throne, that throne and its occupant he held inviola- 
bly sacred. The letters that he wrote to John XXII, and 
Urban V., urging their return to Rome, disclose through 
the veil of graceful allegory a soul that loved the seven- 
hilled city more ardently for being the See of Peter, than 
because it was the theatre of his friend Rienzi’s brief career, 
and of his own triumph when in its Capitol, with the royal 
robe of Robert of Naples on his shoulder, he was crowned, 
by the Senator, king of Italian song. 

Making due allowance for the poetic liberties and na- 
tional prejudices of Petrarea, the sad truth still stares us in 
the face that Avignon, instead of being redolent with the 
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s erfume of paradise, was loathsome with the stench of hell. 
his is the startling expression of St. Catharine of Sienna. 
This holy Italian virgin did for the Church, in the four- 
teenth century, what “Joan D’ Are accomplished for France 
in the succeeding age. The Maid of Orleans restored the 
crownless Charles VII. to the throne of St. Louis ; the Maid 


of Sienna brought back the exiled Church to the tomb of 


her first Apostle and Pontiff. The Florentines had rebelled 
against Gregory XI., the last of the Avignon line. As tem- 
poral prince he revenged the insult by the swords of his 
troops, under Robert of Genev a; as sovereign Pontiff he 
punished the spiritual rebellion of the Florentines by an 
ecclesiastical interdict. Threatened by the victorious Papal 
army without, and torn by factions within, the city sought 
to appease the justly irritated Gregory. She turned to the 
Saint of Sienna, the fame of whose holiness and success in 
diplomacy was spread from one end of the Peninsula to the 
a Catharine had chosen the better part, with Mary, 
but the voice of God called her to do the work of Martha. 
She was busy during the latter years of her life with much 


serving, yet she was ever sitting, with Mary, at the feet of 


him who had espoused her in mystic nuptials. She left 
God for God; she left him in the cloister to find him in 
the world; she left him in the court of the Sanctuary to 
find him in the courts of Popes and princes. A woman 
and a saint went to Avignon as the ambassadress of the 
iron-clad, fox-hearted barons and burghers of Florence. 
She stood before Pope Gregory XI. as Moses before the 


Lord, the saint pleading for a sinful city, the spouse of 


Christ interceding with the Vicar of Christ. But if she 
bowed before the infallibility of the Pontiff, she recoiled 
from the immorality of his court. She complained to 
Gregory of the noisome stench that steamed up from Avig- 
non. ‘For the honor of the All-powerful God, I dare say 
it, Holy Father,” exclaimed the intrepid Saint, * that while 
yet in my native city the infection of the Avi ignon court 
was wafted to my nostrils.” The Pope bowed in silence 
before the oracle of heaven, and Catharine withdrew to 
weep and pray. The Florentines were forgiven, but the 
of God’s anger still remained bent against the degen- 


rate cardinals. The arrow soon jm on its mission of 
est visited the sins of 


nee and the schism of the 
the pastors on the flock. 
The evils of the Avignon residence were manifold. The 
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See of Peter is the world, but Rome is the spiritual centre 
of the world. To Rome were the promises left on the death 
of Peter, and under the Vatican Hill lies Peter the Rock 
on which the Church is built. To Rome turn the hearts 
of Catholics as naturally as the magnet to the pole, and 
when the Popes left it for seventy years, they Tet, it is 
true, the theatre of a daily wearisome struggle, but the 
theatre also of their most splendid victories. Yet, the Ro- 
man people deserved the punishment. From the days of 
Constantine they had been noted for their capricious tur- 
bulence. For them and their Italian countrymen, loyalty 
was an unmeaning word. The Pope who was hailed with 
shouts of joy to-day, might be pelted with stones to-morrow. 
The lives of many of the Pontiffs of the middle ages were 
aseries of processions from the pageantry of the Lateran and 
Vatican Basilicas to the grim fastness of the Castle of St. 
Angelo, from security and power in Rome, to danger and 
exile in Naples or the Marches. St. Bernard, writing to 
his former disciple Pope Eugenius IL, draws to the life 
Roman character in the twelfth century. It was then what 
it is now, and the words that express it are, fickleness and 
perfidy. The yoke of the Goth and the Vandal, the Hun and 
the Lombard, of the Hohenstaufen emperors of Germany, 
and the Norman kings of Naples, galled by turns the neck 
of Rome, until the loyalty of freemen died in the hearts of 
her people, and the frank, true speech of freemen was never 
heard from their lips. They were equally ready to shout 
for Guelph or Ghibelline, and like their ancestors of im- 
perial times, their cry was panem et circenses. Fun and 
food were their ne plus ultra of happiness. The absence 
of the Popes taught the fickle and hanghty populace the 
lesson, that the Papacy made Rome a city ; deprived of it 
she was gradually dwindling down to a second rate Italian 
town. But the lesson was soon forgotten. Gregory XI. 
had scarcely set foot within the walls when the Romans 
sent word to the Florentines, that they were ready to join 
in a league against a Pope whose return they had besought 
with tears, and whose arrival they had hailed with frantic 
joy. 

Italy was cursed with a medley of heterogeneous elements. 
Its history in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was a 
repetition of the history of the early Republican days of 
Rome. Samonites and Sabines, Latins and Etruscans warred 
with one another, but with the instinct of self-preservation 
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combined against the growing power of Rome. Interest 
reserved a league which sectional prejudices would never 
ave sanctioned. There never was an Italian nation. As 
long as republican and imperial Rome attracted to itself, 
like a vast central sun, the many independent municipalities 
of Italy, the Peninsula might be called an. historical as it 
was a geographical unity. Rome and its attendant Ita- 
lian satellites made one political system. But when the 
war-clouds of Barbarian invasion swept over and forever 
eclipsed that Roman sun which had by turns scorched and 
fertilized the planets of its system, the centrifugal force 
was nowhere more apparent than in Italy. Old antipathies 
revived, and from the days of Romulus Augustulus, the 
last of the Caesars, to the time of which we write, Naples 
and Lombardy, Rome and Florence fought and made 
veace, fought and made peace again, keeping all Italy one 
em battle-field. When Clement V. was elected Pope, 
the Orsini and Colonnas were cutting each other’s throats 
in the streets of Rome; the Bear was laboring to under- 
mine the Column, and the Column threatened to crush the 
Bear in its fall. When the Cardinals invited the Pontiff 
elect to Italy he hesitated to entrust his life and the honor 
of the Holy See to the keeping of the robber barons of the 
Roman States. 

The condition of Italy extenuates the blame of the Avig- 
non residence, but the nationalizing of the Sacred College 
by the incorporation of almost exclusively French subjects 
was a measure which we cannot but regret as the proximate 
cause of the Great Schism. We have seen that, in the first 
promotion made by Clement V., of ten new cardinals nine 
were natives of France, and the tenth an Englishman. 
Gregory XL. the last of the Avignon line, made, in a con- 
sistory in 1371, twelve, of whom ten were French, one an 
Italian, and the other a Spaniard; in another consistory, 
held in 1375, of nine creations, one was an Italian, the 
other a Spaniard, the remaining seven French. The vast 
yreponderance of French interests in the Sacred College 
led to the most serious results. The cardinals, as a body, 
preferred the majestic Rhone to the sluggish Tiber, the se- 
curity of Avignon to the turbulence of Rome. France was 
their first love, the Church their second. Each successive 
pontiff of the Avignon line seems, judging from the fre- 
quent wishes they expressed of returning to Italy, to have 
beheld the vision and heard the voice that rebuked St. 
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Peter when he was fleeing from Rome and martyrdom. 
Christ appeared to him carrying the cross and journeying 
to the gate through which Peter had just passed. “Dom- 
ine, quo vadis ? ~ Lord, whither goest Thou?’ exclaimed 
the astonished Apostle. “To Rome,” replied his Master, 
“to suffer in thy stead.” The Avignon Popes felt that 
they were imitating the cowardice of Peter; that while 
Jesus was being crucified on the Vatican, they had fled 
with the Prince of the Apostles instead of standing beneath 
his cross with the beloved John. The French cardinals 
made it their business to cross the wishes of the Popes and 
to thwart all attempts at return. Urban V., the predeces- 
sor of Gregory XI., ¢ ‘arried out in 1367 his long cherished 
project of restoring the exiled See to its old home; but 
scarcely had a few months passed when, contrary to the 
advice of his best friends and the warnings of St. Bridget of 
Sweden, he again turned his back on the Eternal City. He 
reached Avignon only to fulfil the prophecy of the holy 
widow of Sweden. He died as he had lived, a saint, re- 
gretting to his last breath his abandonment of Rome, and 
though a Frenchman and dying in France, he still died a 
foreigner and an exile, for his home and his heart were at 
the tomb of St. Peter. 

A crisis arrived in 1376. In the August cf that year the 
Romans sent an embassy to Avignon, thre: atening to set up 
an Antipope, in the person of the Abbot of Monte Cassino, 
if Gregory XI. any longer delayed to fulfil the promises of 
a return so often held out by himself and his predecessors. 
The Pope no longer hesitated. The danger of a schism and 
the advice of the holiest and most learned in the Church, 
especially St. Catharine of Sienna, determined him to as- 
sent to the wishes of the people of Rome. Charles V. of 
France, the cardinals, the father, brother, and nephews of 
the Pope tried in vain to shake his resolution. The 13th 
of September, 1376, was a day forever memorable in the 
history of the Church. It closed the seventy years’ exile 
of the Popes, and never again were the banks of the Rhone 
trodden by the feet of St. Peter’s successors until the days 
of Pius VI., an exile, a prisoner, and a martyr for the liber- 
ties of the Holy See. The Avignon residence entailed a 
curse upon the world. It inaugurated a schism which de- 
stroyed naught of the power but much of the prestige of the 
Papacy. It was one of the many causes of the Reforma- 
tion ; and Gallican liberties, Jansenism and the Revolution 
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of 1789 were the legitimate offspring of the tyranny of 


Philip the Fair, and the immorality and nationalism of the 
Avignon cardinals. Gregory XI. entered Rome on the 17th 
of January, 1377. He too, like Urban V., resolved to re- 
turn to Avignon, but death freed him, on the 27th of Mareh, 
1378, from his present perplexities, his hopes and fears for 
the future. Gregory was a good man, but he would have 

been a better Pope had he been less of a Frenchman. 

The College of Cardinals consisted, at the time of Greg- 
ory’s death, ‘of tw enty-three members. Six were at Avig- 
non, one at Florence, negotiating a peace between that city 
and the Holy See; the remaining sixteen were in Rome. 
They were divided into three factions, the French cardinals 
pooner, the Limousins, and the Italians. Party spirit ran 
igh, and there was but little hope of a speedy election. 
Each of the three factions wished to elect a Pope of its own 
nation. The Limousins and the French were unanimous 
in their determination of removing the Papal residence be- 
yond the Alps, while the Italians were as firmly resolved 
that the new Pontiff should live and reign where his pre- 
decessors had lived and reigned for thirteen hundred years. 
While the cardinals were still at St. Mary Major’s, cele- 
brating the funeral obsequies of the dead Gregory, a depu- 
tation arrived trom the city demanding the election of an 
Italian. They replied that the election, to be valid, must 
be left entirely free. Rome was in a ferment when the 
Sacred College assembled in the Vatican. Cries and threats 
resounded in the streets and squares, and the guards in- 
formed the conclave that they would be unable to defend 
the palace in case of an attack from the mob. The night 
wore away in fear and suspense. When day dawned the 
more timorous “te HO to make a mock election, and then, 
escaping from the city, to hold another conclave. The pro- 
posal was rejected, and a majority of votes was finally con- 
centrated on Bartholomew de Prignagno, a Ne: olitan, 
Archbishop of Bari, who took the title of Urban VI. He 
was about sixty years of age, tall, stately, and of a robust 
constitution. In an age when the abomination of desola- 
tion polluted the Sanctuary and the Altar, he was pure in 
heart and hand. He trampled underfoot, with all the dis- 


dain of an honest man and a Christian bishop, the gold of 


simony ; and by prayer and fasting steeled his soul against 
the blandishments of pleasure. Pri ignagno was not a mere 
contemplative. His familiarity with canon law was not 
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confined to a knowledge of books ; he had ably and suc- 
cessfully applied its principles in the many important 
trusts with which he had been honored by the Avignon 
Popes. As Archbishop of Cirenza, afterwar ‘d of Bari, and 
Chancellor of the Holy See, he had recommended himself 
to the gratitude of the Pontiff and the admiration of Italy. 
His virtues and talents pointed him out as eminently fitted 
for the highest ecclesiastical preferment. There was no 
man, it has been said, more worthy of being Pope had he 
never been elected; while after election few have proved 
more unfortunate in their administration than he. The 
great flaw in Urban’s character was his injudicious sever- 
ity. Never sparing himself he never spared others; to the 
high standard of disinterestedness and purity which he had 
set up for his own life, he rigorously insisted on others con- 
forming. Ilis character, while it had some of the wisdom 
of the serpent, lacked entirely the simplicity of the dove 
and into the bleeding wounds of the Church he scala 
more wine than oil. ‘Lo the boldness of the reformer he 
added the intemperate zeal which frequently marks the re 
former’s measures. Ie had the high sense of duty and un- 
compromising firmness of a conscientious ruler, but sadly 
needed the gentleness and love of a father. He was ready 
to draw the sword with Peter against evil doers, but not to 
offer to erring cardinals and prelates the kiss of peace and 
words of friendship which Christ bestowed upon his traitor 
Apostle. He knew not how to temporize. 

St. Catharine of Sienna understood the character of 
the new Pope and warned him, by letter, against the dan- 
gers of a hasty and overzealous policy. “The Church,” she 
says, “must be reformed, the Bride of Christ must remain 
a leper no longer. To the work then, Holy Father, to the 
work, with courage, but also with humility, secrecy, and 
moderation. Keep ) your heart in peace and let it overflow 
with good will towards all men. Turn not a deaf ear to 
faithful counsellors, and rebuke not the tongue that tells 
you of the faults of those who surround your person. Re- 
press, I beg of you, for the love of Christ crucified, the 
impetuous “sallies of an ardent temperament; let grace 
correct the defects of nature.” Thus spoke the Spirit of 
God by the pen of St. Catharine, and well would it have 
been for Pope Urban had he followed her advice. We can 
not take leave of the Holy Virgin of Sienna without ador- 
ing the mysterious Providence which, when the columns 
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of the Church were crumbling into ruin, called a tender 
maiden to bear the burden whose weight had crushed the 
princes of the sanctuary in the dust. ‘She was a Sampson 
in spiritual strength, another Debora, in whose regard the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself seemed to act the part of Barac. 
She had the fortitude of a martyr, the patience of a con- 
fessor, the wisdom of a doctor. Permeating and human- 
izing, as it were, these sublime prerogatives of grace, all the 
gentleness and purity, all the tenderness and love of a true 
woman dwelt in her heart. 

The irritability of the Pope soon showed itself. The life 
of the Roman court was a copy of that of Avignon. Evils 
existed that imperiously demanded reform, but, against re- 
form, many of the cardinals had resolutely set their faces. 
The impetuosity of Urban at once boiled over. The French 
cardinals requested him immediately after his election to 
return to Avignon. He replied with a decided negative. 
A day or two after his coronation he held a Papal ‘chapel 
in which, at the close of vespers, he astonished the bishops 
assisting at the throne by calling them perjurers who had 
foresworn themselves by abandoning their dioceses to live 
at court. Martin di Silva, bishop | of P ampeluna, repelled 
the charge with warmth. He was in Rome, he said, on the 
business of the Church, and his Holiness had but to free 
him from that business to see him return with a light step 
and a lighter heart to his own diocese. : 

He inveighed, in consistory, against the cardinals in lan- 
guage which embittered their feelings without reforming 
their lives. John de la Grange, Cardinal of Amiens, he 
charged with avarice and perfidy, and fomenting the war 
which had, with slight interruptions, been raging for a 

uarter of a century between France and England. The 
p sete siaaei of Castile, Aragon and Navarye were all laid 
at the door of the Inckless cardinal, and Urban wound up 
his harangue by saying that there was no evil in the world 
which his Eminence of Amiens had not caused. Stung to 
the quick, De la Grange arose and, with the bold words, 
“ As Archbishop of Bari, thou liest,” rushed from the Pon- 
tifieal presence. The insult was ominous of the gathering 
storm. It betrayed the intrigue that was on foot to deny 
to Bartholemew de Prignagno the title of Urban VL., to 
acknowledge him only as Archbishop of Bari. 

The French cardinals and the Aragonese Peter de Luna 
retired to Anagni. It was a fit place for a new act of per- 
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tidy, for there, nearly a century before, Boniface VIII. had 
been insulted and imprisoned by the emissaries of Philip 
the Fair of France. The mask was not cast off at once. 
Urban was still acknowledged as lawful Pope; petitions 
for favors were addressed to him by the cardinals, and his 
name was daily inserted in the Canon of the Mass. In 
July, 1378, Urban himself set out for Anagni, accompanied 
by the four Italian cardinals who had remained with him 
in Rome. He went no farther than Tivoli, for there the ru- 
mor reached him of the plot that was hatching. The car- 
dinals of France wrote to their Italian brethren, protesting 
against the validity of Urban’s election and inviting them 
to a conference to deliberate on the remedies to be applied 
to the evils of the Church. It would have been well for 
them and the poor Church, toward which they were so 
profuse in their professions of love, if they had followed 
the advice of St. Catharine of Sienna. “The columns of the 
Church,” wrote the saint to some of their number, “ ought 
to be based on humility and the love of God.” But these 
were scarce commodities in the cabal at Anagni. The 
Italian cardinals remained faithful to the Pope. The se- 
ceders complained to Charles V. of France of the intimida- 
tion under which they had elected the Archbishop of Bari, 
and to win the king they held out the contested Papacy as 
a bribe, for Charles was a widower. The monarch sug- 
gested a General Council as the only arbiter of the dispute. 
Urban declared his willingness to abide by its decision, but 
the cardinals rejected the proposal. St. Catharine stood in 
the breach that was daily widening between the Pope and 
the Sacred College, but her prayers and warnings were ut- 
tered to the winds. The ambitious intriguers despised the 
words of a woman, particularly as she was the avowed ad- 
herent of Urban. She had not spared, as we have seen, 
the faults of the Pope, but she was too good a theologian 
not to be able to distinguish between the man and the pon- 
tiff, between the harshness and ill humor of Bartholomew 
Prignagno and the sovereign jurisdiction of Pope Ur- 
ban VI. 

The die was cast; the cardinals at Anagni inaugurated 
the schism. They issued a proclamation in which they de- 
clared Urban VI. an intruder, and cited him and the Italian 
cardinals to appear before them. They backed their — 
to the judgment of the Christian world by calling to their 
aid a troop of Gascons and Bretons, whom Cardinal Robert 
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of Geneva had led into Italy. The sword is the first and 
last resort of a bad cause. Urban was now abandoned by 
his handful of Italian cardinals. Each had been confiden- 
tially promised the tiara by the French ee Fidelity 
and conscience kicked the beam when the glittering prize 
was thrown into the opposite scale. The cabal retired from 
Anagni to Fondi, in the kingdom of Naples, and there, on 
the 20th of September, 1378, fifteen cardinals went through 
the farce of a new election. The choice had been made 
before the conclave, and so, without more ado, Cardinal 
Robert of Geneva was elected under the title of Clement 
VII. He had the infamous distinction of opening the list 
of intruders into the Chair of Peter, who brought disgrace 
upon France and woe upon the whole Christian world. The 
Autipope was allied to the noblest families of Europe. Ac- 
tive, eloquent, and intrepid, one of the best diplomatists of 
the time, in the full maturity of his powers—he was but 
thirty-six years of age—Robert of Geneva was just the 
man to make or mar the fortunes of any cause in which he 
embarked. He was born to be a leader, to be a saint or a 
demagogue. He chose the latter part, and, on the 20th of 
Se stember, 1378, the Schism was accomplished. 

W Tho was the lawful Pope, was the great question of the 
day. The Catholic world agreed in acknowledging the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter to be the Vicar of Christ, the head of 
his Church on earth. The question of right was clear 
enough, the question of fact, as to which of the two claim- 
ants inherited the prerogatives of Peter, was so involved 
in the mists of national prejudice and personal animosity 
that even saints were at a loss to decide. The Church ven- 
erates with equal honor upon her altars St. Vincent Ferrer, 
the Confessor of Benedict XIIL., one of the Antipopes, and 
St. Catharine of Sienna, the champion of Urban V1 Near 
five hundred years have gone by since those sad days. The 
unholy passions and party prejudices of the time exist for 
us only in the pages of history. The accuser and the ac- 
cused, the popes and the antipopes, French intriguers and 
Italian patriots, saints and sinners, all have gone, centuries 
ago, to the judgment seat, and upon the conscientious stu- 
dent of history the light of truth beams now with clear and 
steady ray. Urban VI. was the true Pope, the legitimate 
successor of Gregory XI. and of St. Peter. We have al- 
ready briefly described the election of Urban. Popular 
commotions preceded and followed that event, and five 
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months after, the French cardinals, piqued by the blunt 
reproaches of the new Pontiff, suddenly discovered that 
those commotions had invalidated the election. The choice 
had been made, they asserted, under the influence of fear, 
and as such was null both in law and conscience. Do the 
facts of the case bear them out in this assertion ¢ 

On the death of Gregory XL, the cardinals could not 
agree, in the canvass that preceded the conclave, on any 
member of their own body to succeed the deceased Pope. 
All eyes were turned at once to Bartholomew de Prignagno, 
Archbishop of Bari. Marinus, Archbishop of Brindisi, re- 
lates, in his book De Schismate, that before the conclave he 
asked of Robert of Geneva, his intimate friend, the name 
of the most prominent candidate for the Papacy. “ A ma- 
jority of the cardinals coincide in opinion with me,” was 
the reply of the future Antipope. “ By the holy Gospels con- 
tained in this book,” he continued, taking up his breviary, 
“we will have either the Archbishop of Bari or another 
whose name I am not now at liberty to declare.” The Li- 
mousin faction, seeing little probability of electing one 
of themselves or any other native of France, had also re- 
solved before the conclave to cast their votes in favor of 
Prignagno. So testify Robert Straton, Auditor of the Sa- 
ered Palace, and the Cardinal of St. Peter, Francesco 
Tibadelschi. 

The conclave met. A deputation was sent from the Ban- 
nerets of the Roman regions, insisting on the election of a 
Roman. The city feared that the eles ration of a French- 
man, or even of a prelate from any other part of Italy, 
would be the signal for the return of the Papal court to 
Avignon. For seventy years, Rome had been abandoned 
by her Chief Pastor. Desolation reigned in her sanctuaries, 
and her streets were purpled with the blood of her children. 
She could bear her widowhood no lenger. The Spouse 
must abide with her or she would choose another, The 
cardinals protested against this interference with the lib- 
erty of the election. “Give usa R man,” was the stern re- 
ly, “or we shall give you something more than words.” 
‘he deputation th and the conclave elected, not a 
Roman, but a Neapolitan, Bartholomew de Prignagno. The 
vote was unanimous. Robert of Geneva and Peter ‘de L una, 
future Antipopes, cast their suffrages in his favor before 
even the Italian cardinals. The work was done and then 
fear seized the hearts of the workers. They prevailed on 
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the Cardinal of St. Peter, a Roman, to personate the Pon- 
tiff elect until the popular: effervescence should subside. 
The people seindiibed, but the resolution which Urban pub- 
licly declared of not returning to Avignon soon satisfied 
them. Calm was restored. The frightened cardinals re- 
turned to the city, crowned the Pope, and for nearly five 
months showed every mark of deference. They wrote an 
account of the conclave and of the election of Urban VI. 
to their brethren who had remained at Avignon. These 
approved the proceedings and gave in their adhesion to the 
new Pontiff. 

There can be no shadow of doubt concerning the validity 
of the election. The cardinals had resolved on their choice 
before the conclave; threats did not induce them to assent 
to the wishes of the Romans, demanding a fellow-country- 
man; they elected their own nominee, Bartholomew de 
Prignagno, Archbishop of Bari; they crowned him, at- 
tended his court, acknowledged him in all official docu- 
ments, and only after he had cut to the quick, by his bitter 
reproaches, the unworthy wearer of the Roman purple, did 
they bring forward the flimsy pretext of a coerced election 
to screen the cravings of lawless ambition, and the revenge- 
ful spite of wounded pride and national prejudice. A calm 
review of the case will bear us out, we think, in specifying 
as the causes of the Schism: 1. The Avignon residence; 2. 
The French cardinals, who loved their country more than 
they did the Church; 3. The imprudent and bitter zeal of 
Pope Urban VI. 

he Catholic world was in a ferment. Men the most 
distinguished in science and sanctity ranged themselves 
under opposite banners. Their faith was one; they all 
held to the Primacy of Peter, but upon whom had the 
mantle of the Apostle fallen? Urban VI. at Rome, and 
Clement VII. at Avignon, anathematized each other, and 
they who alone could solve the question, the Cardinals, had 
forfeited all claim to belief. For five months they had pub- 
lished to the world that Urban VI. was the legitimate Pope, 
and ‘then affixed to the Sacred College, by withdrawing 
their first testimony, the disgrace of deliberate falsehood. 
Reproaches and recriminations were bandied from side to 
side; and while over this field of internecine strife angels 
wept and demons laughed, the spirit of God brooded, as 
over the primal chaos of the universe, until from the ship- 
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wreck of her fortunes and the stormy waves, the Spouse of 
Christ rose anew in the full flush of her eternal beauty. 

Many of the states of the German Empire, England, 
Brittany, Flanders, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and nearly all Italy, adhered to Urban VI. France, Scot. 
land, Naples, most of Spain, Cyprus, Rhodes, Genoa, Lor- 
raine, Savoy, and Geneva, acknowledged his rival. The 
parties were called the “ Two Obediences.” The University 
ot Paris, which played a prominent part all through the 
history of the Schism, was at first inclined to neutrality, but 
finally, in imitation of the French sovereign, Charles V - 
adopted the cause of Clement VII. The Antipope estab- 
lished his court at Avignon. The old grievances of the 
former Residence revived in greater number and force. 
The Church of France was oppressed with taxes for the 
support of Clement’s court, and policy and interest com- 
pelled him to secure and maintain the friendship of the 
monarchs who acknowledged his jurisdiction by conces- 
sions which violated the immunities of the Church, and im- 
paired the purity of her discipline. So true is it that be- 
tween filial obedience to the See of Rome and slavery to 
the state there lies no middle course for a national Church. 

dreak the golden chain that unites Catholic faith and love 

and liberty to the Rock of Peter, and you forge fetters of 
adamant that bind the Church a helpless captive to the 
prince’s throne. 

The Schism, like all great convulsions, brought into strong 
relief the greatness and the meanness, the goodness and the 
wickedness of the age. The country that “produced Peter 
de Luna, called B Jenedict XIIL., the ablest and the most ob- 
stinate of the Antipopes, gave birth to Vincent Ferrer, the 
inheritor of the spirit of St. Dominic. The immorality that 
stared him in the face and sickened his heart was more cor- 
rupting, if not as gross, as that of the Albigenses, against 
which his religious father, St. Dominic, preached and 
prayed. It was what Jansenism became three centuries 
later, a disease in the body of the Church, a subtle poison 
which, mingling with the blood of Christ, flowed through 
the veins of his. mystic body. The evils of the time fore- 
boded, St. Vincent thought, more terrible evils to come; 
and so this holy Spanish ‘Dominican went about the w orld, 
in the spirit of Elias, preaching the second Advent of the 
Son of Man. His missionary pilgrimages extended through 
nearly every country in Europe. Multitudes accompanied 
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him from place to place as the Jews did our Lord, and 
when he crossed the seas fleets followed in the wake of his 
humble bark. So great was his fame that the Moorish 
king of Granada sent him a courteous a to visit his 
court and preach in his dominions. Benedict XUI., his 
countryman, the successor of Clement VII. on the throne 
of Avignon, made him his confessor and master of his 
palace. Vincent accepted the charge, but finding his 
spiritual advice slighted, and all his efforts to bring abont 
a union defeated by the craft and ambition of the Antipope, 
he resigned an office in which he could do no good, in 
which he became witness of scenes that his conscience con- 
demned. He was too much of a man to be a cvurtier, and 
too much of a Christian to sell his soul for an Antipope’s 
smiles or a cardinal’s hat. He left Avignon in disgust, 
and used his influence with the courts of Europe to hasten 
the convocation of a General Council. 

There was, in the reign of Clement VII., another saint 
in the court of Avignon, Peter of Luxemburg, Cardinal 
Bishop of Metz. His family was princely, but the lustre 
which sanctity sheds on an ancient and illustrious name 
exceeds that which flashes from the soldier’s sword and 
lays around the statesman’s pen. Peter was made bishop 
be the Antipope when yet a youth of fifteen pursuing lis 
studies in the Jniversity of Paris. But neither the mitre 
of Metz nor the hat of the Sacred College could dazzle the 
fancy or shake the humility of the boy saint. For a cor- 
rupt age and a schismatic al court he lived like an angel. 
His pure spirit was called home in his nineteenth year, be- 
cause in a short time he had fulfilled many years. ‘Avi ignon 
still honors St. Peter of Luxemburg as one of her patrons. 

Each — year widened the breach between the 
two claimants. pposition made Urban more obstinate, 
and Clement more aleuntia. The imperiousness of the 
true Pope threw a shadow over his many virtues, while his 
attachment to his worthless nephew, Francis Prignagno, 
who had forcibly abducted a nun of St. Clare from a con- 
vent in Naples, embittered his latter years, and involved 
him in endless broils with the Neapolitan court. Con- 
spiracies were formed against him by his cardinals, but he 
punished them with a rigor that showed he was not a man 
to be trifled with, and that he had not forgotten, in his 
character of Spiritual Father, the sovereign right of life 
and death over his own subjects as Temporal Prince. 
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Urban and Clement died ; the former in 1389, the latter 
in 1394. Few tears were shed over the tombs of either. 
The friends of peace now entertained hopes of ending the 
Schism, but those hopes were blighted in the bud. The 
Cardinals of both Obediences proceeded to a new election. 
Boniface LX. succeeded Urban VI., and Peter de Luna, of 
Aragon, continued the Schism of Avignon under the title 
of Benedict XIII. Boniface was a man of fair abilities 
and unspotted life, and he had what his predecessor so 
sadly lacked, that savoir faire and amenity which win the 
affections of men while they command their respect. The 
Antipope De Luna had been created cardinal by Gregory 
XI., and accompanied that Pontiff on his return to Rome 
in 1378. He soon became a great favorite with the Ro- 
mans, and some authors of the time relate that, after the 
Conclave which resulted in the choice of Urban VI., while 
the other cardinals fled to preserve their lives, De Luna 
was carried by the people, amid enthusiastic acclamations, 
to his own residence. He was a man of commanding 
genius; his eloquence was irresistible, and his skill in 
diplomacy made him the most accomplished statesman in 
the Sacred College. His influence and talents perpetuated 
the Schism, and his name stands recorded in the annals of 
the Church as that of a great man who gave his genius, his 
ability, and his firmness, to the support of a bad cause. 

The University of Paris labored strenuously for the res- 
toration of peace. With the royal permission it took a vote 
on the means of attaining this end. Ten thousand suffrages 
were cast, and three expedients suggested: 1, the abdica- 
tion of both claimants; 2, a compromise to be arranged by 
a board of arbiters; 3, the convocation of a General Coun- 
cil. The report of the proceedings of the University was 
drawn up by Nicholas Clemengis; the Chancellor Gerson 
and D’Ailly were the leading spirits of the University. 
Peter d’Ailly was born at Compiegne in 1350. He became 
successively doctor of the Sorbonne, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, confessor and almoner of Charles VI. of France, 
and bishop of Puy and Cambray. He undertook several 
journeys to Rome and Avignon to effect a compromise be- 
tween the rival Pontiffs ; but his efforts, like those of St. 
Vincent Ferrer, were futile. John X XIILL., the representa- 
tive of the Pisan faction, raised him to the cardinalate. The 
Council of Constance afforded a splendid theatre for the 
display of his eloquence; and though the opinions which 
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he and his friend and countryman, Gerson, advanced, in 
that assembly, concerning the superiority of a General 
Council over the Pope, contained the germs of the cele- 
brated Gallican Declaration of 1682, truth and charity at- 
tribute their errors to the anomalous state in which the 
Church was placed, and their desire for the extinction of 
the Schism at any cost, rather than to a false theory on the 
Primacy. D’Ailly, in his Zreatise on the Reform of the 
Church, writes with a moderation which some of his con- 
temporaries would have done well to imitate. He laments 
the evils of the Church but spares the persons of her Pre- 
lates. His zeal was not bitter, and while he wept for the 
sins of his spiritual fathers, his filial piety drew over them 
the mantle of respect and charity. 

Gerson is better known in Ecclesiastical literature. His 
family name was Charlier. He was born in the village of 
Gerson, in the diocese of Rheims, in 1365. He was the 
theological pupil and successor of D’Ailly in the chancellor- 
ship of the Saecnite, and zealously labored with him to 
effect a union between the contending factions. He incur- 
red the enmity of the Duke of Burgundy by condemning 
the murder of the Duke of Orleans which the former peer 
had ordered. He fled from Paris, and after wandering as a 


pilgrim in Germany settled at Lyons, in the convent of the 
Celestines. There he spent his time in exercises of piety 
and in teaching catechism to children. His book on Chris- 
tian Education may rank with that of St. Augustine, De 
Catechizandis Rudibus. The chiluren loved him as a 
father, and when he was dying they flocked to the Churches 
to say the “ee he had taught them: “ Dear Lord! have 


mercy on the soul of poor John Gerson.” The authorship 
of the Jmitation of Christ has sometimes been attributed 
to him, but without sufficient evidence. 

The three expedients proposed by the University were 
rejected by Benedict; in despair that body proposed the 
withdrawal of obedience from both parties. The measure 
was discussed and accepted by the Royal Council of France. 
A deputation went to the court of Benedict and called on 
him to abdicate. He refused; the decree of withdrawal 
of obedience was published, and a French army entered 
Avignon. The Antipope fortified his palace and resolutely 
defended it against his enemies. But a reaction soon fol- 
lowed. The Catholics of France repented at seeing one 
whom they had long regarded as the head of the Church 
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reduced to such extremities. Religion suffered. The with- 
drawal of obedience had thrown the spiritual jurisdiction 
into the hands of the secular power. All ecclesiastical acts 
were in the royal name, and the king declared himself the 
interpreter of the decree of withdrawal. It was better, ar- 
ued the friends of the Church, to obey a Pope whose claim 
was doubtful than to subject the spiritual to the temporal. 
Their argument prevailed. A new decree was published, 
revoking the former, and putting the kingdom once more 
under the authority of Benedict XIII. Active operations 
against him ceased, and his opponents were content with 
keeping him a close prisoner in his palace. 
1e Se Pontiff, Boniface LX., died in October, 1404, 
and was succeeded by Innocent VII., and he, in turn, after 
a two years’ reign, by Cardinal Corrario, a Venetian, who 
took the name of Gregory XII. The new Pope first ac- 
cepted and then declined a conference at Savona, to which 
his rival invited him. Benedict turned the refusal to his 
own advantage; he threw the blame of the continuance of 
the Schism on Gregory, and left Avignon for Savona with 
the magnanimous resolve, he declared, of resigning, if his 
rival would do the same. The promise cost him nothing, 
for Gregory, he knew,,would not waive his right. 

The King of France and the cardinals, resolved to take 
the matter into their own hands, and to eut the knot which 
they could not untie. A deputation from the colleges of 
both obediences met at Leghorn, and agreed to reject the 
authority of both claimants. A general council was sum- 
moned to meet at Pisa, on the Feast of the Annunciation, 
1409, to which Gregory and Benedict were invited. The 
former complained that the cardinals had transgressed their 
powers in this proceeding, but consented to send his agents 
to the council. 

Discussions immediately arose about the legitimacy of 
such a council. It was argued on one hand that as the car- 
dinals had the right of electing the Pope, they had the 
right also of deciding in cases of doubtful election. The 
Rag of this view maintained, and with truth, that the 
election, either of Urban VI. or of Clement VII., was cer- 
tainly valid, that consequently there was a true Pope, that 
no general council was canonical without him, and that no 
power on earth could remove him. Gerson and D’Aill 
took the lead in the discussions. The former published a 
treatise De Auferibilitate Papa, in which he argued from 
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the analogies of a husband divorcing his wife, and a nation 
deposing its ruler. Gerson forgot that in the cases alleged, 
neither the husband nor the nation, but a power superior 
to both, the Church, is the judge of the question of right. 
But who is to judge the highest power in the Church her- 
self? Who is to judge him who has no earthly superior? 
The whole question hinged on the election of Urban VI. in 
1378. The cardinals were the only witnesses of that fact, 
and at their doors lies the guilt of the Schism. 

The council which began its sessions at Pisa on the 25th 
of March, 1409, was one of the most splendid in the history 
of the Church. Twenty-three cardinals, ninety-two pre- 
lates of ditferent rank, patriarchs, archbishops and bishops, 
one hundred and two delegates from absent bishops, eighty- 
seven abbots, two hundred delegates from religious orders, 
the generals of the four mendicant orders, one hundred 
and twenty masters of theology, three hundred doctors and 
licentiates of theology, and the ambassadors of the Euro- 
pean courts composed the brilliant assembly. The opponents 
of the council were numerous and powerful, including 
Spain, Scotland, Naples, Hungary, and the Emperor Rob- 
ert of Bavaria. The council declared itself cecumenical, 
and summoned the two competitorg for the Papacy to ap- 
pear. Gregory and Benedict refused. The council de- 
clared them guilty of schism and heresy, and deposed 
them. The conclave proceeded to a new election. D’Ailly 
remonstrated against the imprudent hastiness of the step, 
as no measures had been taken to sound the feelings of the 
faithful or secure the support of the European Powers. 
His warning was unheeded; and foreseeing the evils that 
were to follow, he abruptly left the cai and retired to 
Genoa. 

The conclave resulted in the choice of Peter Philaret, 
Cardinal of Milan, who took the name of Alexander V. 
He was a Candiote foundling, but the mystery and obscur- 
ity of his birth were forgotten in the distinguished success 
which marked his career in the universities of Paris and 
Oxtord. He rose gradually through the various clerical 
grades and dignities to the rank of cardinal, and now, in 
1409, had the equivocal honor of being the elected Pontiff 
of a schismatical assembly. The fathers of Pisa defeated 
their own end; they added new fuel to the flame of 
discord, and the old dispute on legitimacy, of which the 
world was tiring, was opened atresh. The astonished 
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Church saw three Popes, Gregory XII, Benedict XIIT., 
and Alexander V., claiming her obedience. What wonder 
if many believed with St. Vincent Ferrer that they had 
fallen on the latter days of the world, when false prophets 
and false Christs were to arise, to deceive for a time the 
very elect. Alexander’s honors were short-lived. He died 
at Bologna in 1410, eleven months after his election. Car- 
dinal Baltassar Cossa, the ablest as well as the most un- 
principled of the Pisan cardinals, secured a majority of 
votes in the conclave and continued the Schism under the 
title of John XXIII. Ladislas of Naples, who had hitherto 
supported the cause of Gregory, deserted him for his new 
rival. Gregory fled to Rimini, where Charles Malatesta, 
the lord of the territory, received him with open arms, and 
pledged him his services in heart and hand. 

One of the great objects of the council of Pisa, the re- 
formation of abuses and the establishment of a uniform 
system of discipline, remained unaccomplished. The fa- 
thers of that assembly had resolved to hold another within 
three years, and, in accordance with their decree, John 
summoned the bishops of the Catholic world to meet him at 
Rome in 1412. His enemies accused him of insincerity, and 
of collusion with the king of Naples, to prevent the meet- 
ing of the Council. It never met, and when Ladislas desert- 
ed John as he had deserted Gregory, the Antipope fled to 
the Emperor Sigismund. That prince insisted on a General 
Council. John, foreseeing the storm that was about to 
burst on his head, endeavored by embassies, letters, and 

ersonal interviews, to evade the demand. Sigismund was 
inflexible, and John, yielding to the pleasure of his imperi- 
ous patron, published the bull of convocation. 

The council which met at Constance in November, 1414, 
far surpassed in splendor the brilliant assembly of Pisa. 
Eighteen thousand ecclesiastics attended, and a hundred 
thousand visitors thronged the city. The magnificence and 
power of Europe were concentrated at the fountain head of 
the Rhine, in the old Swiss city. Emperor and prince, 
cardinal and bishop, soldier and civilian, flocked to witness 
the death struggle between schism and authority. The 
nuncio of Gregory XII. came too, and put up the arms of 
his master over the door of his hotel. A riot ensued during 
the night, and the insignia were torn down. The affair 
was discussed in the preparatory congregations, and it was 


decided that, as John X XIII. had convoked the council, no 
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other claimant could parade his arms unless personally 
present in the city. The legates of Gregory and Benedict 
were, however, allowed to take their places among the 
cardinals, and all the rights and insignia of their dignity 
were granted to them. The council adopted a measure, 
proposed by D’Ailly, which neutralized the influence which 
John had among the high dignitaries of the assembly. A 
vote was granted to all the ecclesiastics present, and to the 
ambassadors of the great Powers. The final vote was to be 
taken by nations, of which the four represented in the Coun- 
cil were Italy, France, England and Germany. Spain was 
added afterward. Here, too, John’s interests i wort for 
only on Italy could he rely. 

About the middle of January, 1415, the opinion rapidly 
gained — that the resignation of the three claimants 
could alone give peace to the Church. John indignantly 
rejected a proposal to that effect. The council persisted in 
its sentiment, and on the 13th of February he was officially 
requested to resign. His resolution wavered. Anonymous 
writings were put in circulation, charging him with im- 
morality ; and whether it was that he pin & an investiga- 
tion or that he was heartily sick of his thorny tiara, he con- 
sented to abdicate. He sang a solemn Pontifical Mass on 
the 2d of March, and then swore, at the altar, to lay down 
the dignity which he accepted for the good of the Church. 
Her interests now required his abdication, and he was not 
a man to stick at a sacrifice which conscience commanded. 
A storm of applause shook the hall. John was the hero 
of the day, the martyr of the Union. The Emperor Sig- 
ismund left his throne, and prostrating, kissed the feet of 
the magnanimous Pontiff. Then came the sober second 
thought. John repented of his act, and tightened his grasp 
on power as he saw it slipping from him. Frederic of Aus- 
tria, his patron, arrived at this conjuncture, and, with his 
assistance, John escaped on the 2ist of March to Schaf- 
hausen. His flight fell like a clap of thunder on the 
fathers of the council. Some maintained that it was dis- 
solved because it had lost its head. D’Ailly, Gerson, and 
the Emperor, remonstrated, and prevailed on the council to 
continue its sessions. From Schafhausen John published a 
manifesto and summoned his court to come to him. He 
alleged the indignities which he suffered at Constance as 
the cause of his flight, though afterward to the deputies of 
the council he assigned feeble health and a desire of greater 
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freedom in drawing up his act of abdication. Some of the 
cardinals obeyed his summons, others remained in the 
council. Previous to the fourth session, a decree contain- 
ing the assertion of a General Council’s supremacy over the 
Pope was drawn up and presented for acceptance to the 
Sacred College. A flat refusal was the first reply, but 
eventually a compromise was effected. 

The clause claiming the supremacy of a council in refor- 
matione ecclesie in capite et membris was struck out of the 
decree. Thus modified, it was read and confirmed in the 
fourth session, on the 30th of March, 1415. The majority 
was still unsatisfied, and resolved to restore the rejected 
clause. The cardinals and the ambassadors of France re- 
fused to attend the approaching session. Policy and inter- 
est overcame their resolution, and, after making a secret 
protest, they took part in the fifth session, on the 5th of 
April. The schismatical decree was confirmed. Peter 
D’Ailly and three others were inflexible, and refused to 
sanction by their presence a session which taught a doctrine 
contrary to the belief and practice of fourteen hundred 

ears. 

John XXIII. retired meanwhile farther down the Rhine, 
and carried on a war of protests against the council. That 
assembly sent him a formula of abdication which he was 
requested to sign within two days. The Antipope demur- 
red, but the defeat of his patron, Frederic of Austria by the 
Emperor, broke his spirit, and, after stipulating for honor- 
able treatment, he put his name to the paper. But the 
council was not satisfied, and cited John to stand his trial. 
The anonymous writings before alluded to supplied mate- 
rials for a long catalogue of charges. When a copy of the 
indictment was presented to John, he made an unqualified 
submission, and threw himself on the mercy of the coun- 
cil. The hand of misfortune was now heavy on the once 
magnificent and idolized Cardinal Baltassar Cossa. No 
mercy was shown him, and sentence of deposition was 
ome on the 29th of May. With dignified humility John 

owed to the storm, and swore never to oppose the decrees 
of the Constantian Council. The Papal insignia were re- 
moved from his apartments, and he was consigned to a 
rigorous captivity under the wardenship of the Emperor 
Sigismund. Four long weary years of disgrace and im- 

risonment rolled away, and m ih next we see John XXIIL, 
it is at the feet of Pope Martin V. The Pontiff received 
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the prodigal kindly, and made him dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege. He died in 1419. 

On the 15th of June, 1415, arrived at Constance Charles 
Malatesta, of Rimini, a man universally esteemed for his 
rank and virtues. He came with full powers from Pope 
Gregory XII., to abdicate in his name, provided the coun- 
cil would acknowledge his legitimacy by dissolving and 
reassembling at his call. The envoy and his proposal met 
with a hearty reception. In the tenth session, held on the 
4th of July, 1415, the cardinal president left his place, which 
was temporarily occupied by the Emperor. Two bulls of 
Gregory XII. were then read, by the first of which he ap- 
pointed Malatesta his proxy, and by the second convoked 
the Council of Constance. Cardinal Ragusa, the Pope’s 
legate, declared the Council opened, and, amid the death- 
like stillness of the assembled ecni the Lord of Rimini 
rose from his seat, and resigned, in the name of Gregory 
XII., the Papal authority. The Pope confirmed the act of 
his representative, and resigned the tiara for the red hat of 
Cardinal Legate of Ancona. 

The case of the Antipope, Peter de Luna, called Benedict 
XIIL., still remained to be settled. The wily Prelate pro- 
posed his favorite method of an amicable discussion, but 


only to have it rejected. He went a step farther; he agreed 

to abdicate on condition of being allowed to nominate a 

successor. The patience of the deputies sent by the coun- 

cil to consult with him gave out, and they fixed on the 3d 

of October for a final answer. On that day a gee audi- 
a 


ence was held. Benedict harangued in his usual style, de- 
clared that he only was the lawful Pope, and that he could 
not, in conscience, abandon the helm of Peter’s bark, now 
that the storm was raging fiercely. His rhetoric was thrown 
away on the commissioners, who immediately broke up the 
conference, and returned to Constance. The king of Ara- 
gon, the sole remaining patron of De Luna, renounced the 
ecclesiastical obedience he had hitherto paid him. On the 
26th of July, 1417, sentence of deposition was pronounced 
against Peter de Luna, falsely called Benedict XIII., as an 
usurper of the Papacy and a disturber of the peace of the 
Church. 

The field was now clear; the true Pope had resigned, 
and his rivals had been deposed. Still the unfortunate re- 
sult of the Council of Pisa in 1409 made the Fathers of 
Constance cautious in proceeding to a new election. A re- 
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action was apprehended in Spain in favor of De Luna, and 
not until the attachment of that country and the other 
great European powers had been obtained was it deemed 
prudent to convene the conclave. It met in November, 
1417, and consisted of twenty-three cardinals and thirty 
deputies from the nations. Sectional prejudices threatened 
to mar the work on the verge of its successful termination. 
The Papacy was an apple of discord among Germans, Gauls, 
and Italians, but God had mercy on the bleeding Church, 
and moulded the hearts of men to his own wishes. First 
the Germans, then the French, yielded their claim, and on 
the 11th of November, 1417, the unanimous vote of the 
conclave fell on Cardinal Ottavio Colonna, who, in honor 
of the saint of the day, took the name of Martin V. 

The long agony was over; the Schism of forty years was 
healed, but the poison it had infused still remained in the 
veins of society. History works out its results with stern, 
inexorable logic. The Schism of the West was one of the 
premises of the Reformation; the degradation of the 
Church in France, Spain, and Germany, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, was the consequence and 
— of the spirit engendered and fostered by the 
schism, a spirit whose watchword was, “Salvation is of the 
Franks,” which regarded France as identical with Chris- 
tianity, and the Pope as the honorary primate of the Chris- 
tian Gauls. Philip the Fair was the precursor of Napo- 
leon ; the French cardinals and prelates of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries find their counterparts in Maury, 
Fesch, Talleyrand, Gregoire, and Lomenie de Brienne of 
our own age; and then, as now, the censer-bearers of the 
demigod Cwsar were the betrayers of the Church’s liberties. 

Martin V. dissolved the Council of Constance on the 26th 
of April, 1418. The Council was cecumenical and canoni- 
cal only after its convocation by the legates of Gregory 
XIIL., the legitimate Pope. The decree of the fifth session 
asserting the supremacy of a council over the successor of 
St. Peter was passed before that convocation, and referred 
exclusively to the case of the Schism. The Church was in 
an anomalous condition. Catholics knew not where to look 
for the personal centre of power. It was, all admitted, in 
the Papacy, but where was the Papacy? In their perplex- 
ity they took refuge in a General Council. But the decree 
in question was false in matter and uncanonical in form. 
It gives the body jurisdiction over the head, and it was 
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_ before the assembly at Constance became a council. 
artin V. approved of what had been done conciliariter, 
that is, canonically, after the manner of a legitimate coun- 
cil, convened by the Pope and presided over by his legates. 
The fifth session was held, and its decrees passed ewtra-con- 
ciliariter. Those decrees were the opinions of prelates and 
theologians, whose zeal ran ahead of their judgment, who 
would heal a schism by teaching a heresy. 

The cause of the Church is identified with the life of no 
individual and no community within her pale. She is in- 
fallible, but her subjects are not impeccable. She cannot 
err in her teaching, but Catholics high and low, in the sanc- 
tuary and in the world, may err in their lives. Scandals 
must come, schism must rend the robe of Christ. If you 
prove that the scandals and the schisms are the results of 
the Church’s doctrines; that the lives of her children are 
lax because her teaching is lax, then have you at once and 
forever destroyed her claims to sanctity and divinity. But 
if the case is directly the reverse, if the theory and prac- 
tice are in bold public antagonism, then condemn, if you 
will, the bad Catholic, the schismatical cardinal, the courtier 
— the demoralized clergy, but let not the breath of 
alsehood and blasphemy tarnish the fair fame of the 
Church. 

When the shadows of the Passion were gathering thick 
and dark around our Lord, a friend and apostle betrayed 
him. So was it in the passion of the Church during the 
Great Schism, so is it now. The kiss of betrayal is daily 
impressed on the pale lips of this suffering mother by her 
own children. But oh, Spouse of Christ! though the crown 
of thorns is around thy brows, and thy beautiful eyes seem 
glassy in the agony of death—though the rich red blood is 
pouring from thy heart through wounds made by those 
whom thou hast suckled at thy ‘breast, yet art thou all fair 
and beautiful, stainless and spotless in the sight of earth 
and heaven, for the eternal i of God is thine. 
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Arr. Il].—Christ our Life. The Scriptural Argument 
Jor Immortality through Christ alone. By ©. ¥. Hup- 
son. Boston: Jewett & Co. 12mo. 


Ar another time we might be disposed to give the work, 
the title of which we have cited, a thorough examination ; 
for though its general doctrine is unsound, its author is a 
man of no mean ability, and, what is more, a man who ven- 
tures to think for himeelf, and really attains to some glimp- 
ses of truth. It is a work which cannot be uninteresting or 
uninstructive to those who wish to study the varying 
phases of thought among non-Catholies, or the struggles of 
a mind brought up in either old-fashioned Protestantism or 
modern Socinianism to obtain a doctrine which may at 
least be consistent with itself. But our present purpose is 
different. We have selected the title of Mr. Hudson’s 
book as a text, or an apology for a text, for some remarks 
of our own, having only an indirect and remote connection 
with the subject he treats. 

Mr. Hudson’s book proves that the old forms of thought 
in the non-Catholic world no longer satisfy, if they ever 
satisfied, the non-Catholic intelligence. The active and 
vigorous minds outside of the Church can no longer rest in 
the doctrines of Luther and Calvin, or even of Socinus and 
Gentilis. They are seeking earnestly for some solid ground 
on which they can stand, and for doctrines which they can 
reconcile with their own reason and understanding. The 
seek everywhere for truth but where truth may be Pewee § 
We Catholics know perfectly well that Catholicity embraces 
all truth, and that out of the Chureh there is no truth in its 
unity and integrity. We know perfectly well that it is 
only in the doctrines of our Chureh that the truth they 
want can be found. Yet our Church is the very last place 
in which they are willing to seek it, and perhaps many of 
them, even were they to seek it there, would not find it. 
Hundreds and thousands of men read Catholic books of 
theology where the very questions they want treated are 
discussed with great learning and ability, with clearness, 
depth, and sincerity, without finding in them anything 
but unmeaning words, dry technicalities, or antiquated for- 
mulas. Why is thisso? Is it not because our Catholic 
writers fail to address themselves to the forms of modern 
thought, to the idiosyncracies, so to speak, of the age? 
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May it not be the fact that our words and formulas do not 
convey to those outside the truth they have for us? May 
it not also be that we Catholics identify, in some sort, the 
truth itself with the scholastic forms under which we have 
received it, and that we should fail to perceive it ourselves 
if expressed in other forms ¢ 

It is true the Apostle admonishes us to “ beware of pro- 
fane novelties,” and to “hold fast the form of sound words,” 
but at the same time he tells us he became “all things to 
all men, that he might gain some,” and it is clear that he 
never designed us to be wedded to the mere symbol, with- 
out regard to the thing symbolized. Truth is that which is 
needed, and he who has the truth has all that he needs. 
Truth never varies. It is the same in all ages and in all 
nations. But its expression may vary, and must in some 
degree vary, in order to mect the peculiar wants of time 
and place. It would be of little use to speak in Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin, to a man who understood only French, 
German, or English. If the truth is to reach the mind, it 
must be spoken in a language and expressed in a form 
that is intelligible to it. The truth spoken is measured by 
the mind of the hearer, not by the mind of the speaker. 
No matter how much truth we have in our minds, we 
tell only so much truth as the mind we address can take 
in. When we speak we use words, and words are symbols 
or sensible signs. Whatever meaning we may give them, 
they have for those to whom we speak only the meaning 
which their minds give them. The meaning conveyed or 
the truth symbolized depends on their understanding, not 
on ours. Is it not the neglect of this great fact that pre- 
vents our theological works from having their proper effect 
on the minds of unbelievers? May it not be that we too 
often speak without considering whether what is clear and 
evident to us nay not be obscure and unmeaning to them? 
Is it true that their failure to apprehend, embrace, and fol- 
low the truth which we set forth is entirely their fault, the 
effect of their perverse will ¢ 

We have no disposition to apologize for unbelievers and 
rejecters of the truth; yet, we confess, we cannot wholly 
approve a widely prevailing notion, that all error presup- 
poses malice, and that all who remain outside of the 
Church do so through hatred of the truth and love of in- 
iquity. Any man who has once been a Protestant and sub- 
sequently reconciled to the Church, knows well that his 
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greatest difficulty in the way of accepting Catholic truth 
was in understanding it. He will tell you, and tell you 
truly, that in proportion as he ascertained the real meaning 
of the Church he was prepared to accept it, and that he 
wanted no argument to prove it after he had clearly seen it. 
The Church to be loved needs but to be seen as she is; the 
truth to be believed needs but to be presented to the mind 
as it is in its real relations. This follows from the common 
doctrine of the scholastics that the object of the will is goon, 
and that the object of the intellect is rrurH; as also from 
the doctrine of St. Thomas that all sin originates in igno- 
rance. To convert a man it is necessary to enlighten him, 
and all theologians teach us that the grace whieh converts 
illustrates the understanding at the same time that it as- 
sists the will. Men reject or refuse to believe our doctrines 
because they do not understand them, that is, do not under- 
stand them in their relations with their own intuitions or 
rational convictions, which, it seems to them, they cannot 
give up without a total abandonment of reason common to 
all men. May not, then, our failure to convert them, be, in 
great part, owing to the fact that we fail so to present them, 
that is, fail to present them so that they appear to them 
consistent with the dictates of reason and common sense ? 
Must there not, then, be fault on our side as well as on 
theirs ? 

But here is our difficulty. It seems to be very generally 
understood in the Catholic community here and elsewhere, 
that the Catholic controversialist must never concede that 
Catholics can possibly err in their apprehension of Catholic 
truth, or in their mode of presenting it; that every Catholic 
writer or publicist must always proceed on the assuniption 
that, as between them and their opponents, all Catholics 
are infallible and impeccable, and as wise as serpents and 
as harmless as doves; that to vary a single word or form of 
expression adopted by scholastic theologians would be to 
betray the Catholic cause; and that every attempt to pre- 
sent Catholic truth in a manner to be apprehensible by our 
age, and to remove the objections to it in the minds of non- 
Catholics by exhibiting it in a new light, or under new 
forms, would indicate a restless, uneasy, discontented, and 
querulous spirit, if not absolute disloyalty to the Spouse of 
Christ. We are told on every side by those who affect to 
give tone and direction to Catholic thought and action, that 
it is our duty as Catholic publicists to defend things as we 
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find them; to raise no question which may excite contro- 
versy among ourselves; to erter into no philosophical or 
theological discussions not acceptable to all Gatholics, 
whether learned or unlearned ; never to criticise the doings 
or the sayings of our predecessors among Catholic polemics ; 
never to take any deeper, broader, or loftier views than are 
taken by the most ignorant or uncultivated of Catholic be- 
lievers; never to strike out any new lines of argument or 
to shift the ground of controversy with our opponents. We 
are required to follow tradition, not only in what is of faith, 
but in what pertains to the theological expression of re- 
vealed truth, and to the mode or manner of defending it. 
If we would be accounted orthodox, or stand well with the 
pretended exponents of Catholic public opinion, we must 
explain the causes of the Protestant rebellion according to 
the traditions of Catholics, and never deviate from that tra- 
dition in our manner of explaining and refuting its errors. 
We must be content to repeat the arguments stereotyped 
for our use, although those arguments may rest on histori- 
cal blunders, metaphysical errors, the misreading of the 
Fathers, or a doubtful interpretation of the Sacred Text. 
We are permitted to make no account of the researches of 
the moderns in the physical sciences, in history, natural or 
civil, in literary criticism, or Biblical literature; to pay no 
attention to the present state of the controversy between 
Catholics and non-Catholics, to the new questions which 
have arisen, to the new ground that has been taken, 
or to the new modes of warfare adopted by the rejecters of 
Catholic truth. We are required to take it for granted 
that all our controversy must be with Lutherans, Calvin- 
ists, or Anglicans, on the ground, we suppose, that error is 
as iuveriable as truth. e do not, of course, mean to say 
that there is any Catholic, cleric or laic, who would ex- 
pressly maintain this; but this much we do mean to say, 
that any one who does not conform to the rule here laid 
down will find that he has severer controversies to main- 
tain with his own brethren than with the avowed enemies 
of the Church, and there are few men who can maintain 
their credit for orthodoxy when a considerable number of 
their own brethren, and especially those who give tone and 
direction to Catholic action, are opposed to them. No men 
are more readily distrusted, no men are looked upon with 
more horror by Catholics than they who become the occa- 
sion of domestic controversy. The rule adopted seems to 
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be not that which was laid down by the Apostle, “ Follow 
after the things that make for peace,” but follow after 
peace, or seek peace at any price. 

Whoever is in the habit of reading the Catholic journals 
of this or any other country will bear witness that we do 
not state the case too a The only men who have a 
oo agree right to find fault with their brethren without 

aving their orthodoxy, their zeal, or their charity ques- 
tioned, are the oscurantisti, the men who praise the past, 
laudatores acti, who stoutly maintain all antiquated for- 
mulas, hold fast to old abuses, repress all generous aspi- 
erations, and anathematize all efforts for progress. These 
men may be as severe against their brethren as they 
please, denounce them, vituperate them, vilify them to 
their hearts’ content, and yet gain credit for their disinter- 
estedness, their zeal, and their love of God and our neigh- 
bor. Whatever they say is true; whatever they do is 
right; whatever controversies they excite, whatever intes- 
tine divisions they create, are all to be accounted neces- 
sary. They may, without censure, alienate half the world 
from the Church, or throw insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of the return of those who are already alienated, pur- 
sue a policy which renders the Church in her action on the 
world offensive to the purest and noblest instincts of hu- 
man nature, without doing any thing for which any Catholic 
shall have the right to censure them, or to find the least 
fault with them. The public opinion of the Catholic world 
sustains them, lauds their wisdom and virtue, and condemns 
only those rash or froward spirits who venture to question 
the wisdom of their action, or to deny its salutary influence. 
Here is the great difficulty under which labor all men who 
understand their age, and would do something, however 
little, for the promotion of the Catholic cause. They are at 
once cried down as the disturbers of Catholic peace, and it 
is only against the weight of almost universal Catholic pub- 
lic opinion that they can present Catholic truth so as to be 
understood and appreciated by the non-Catholic world. 
This is a great discouragement; it takes the life out of a 
man, deprives him of all strength, energy, zeal, or heart to 
attempt anything in the cause of God and our neighbor. 
Something of this has, no doubt, been experienced in all 
ages, and is inseparable from human frailty ; but we doubt 
if the evil complained of, for evil it is, was ever greater or 
more depressing than in our own times. No man in our 
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times is so much feared as the man who is really a living 
man, whose thought pierces the symbol and takes hold or 
the truth symbolized, who is really in earnest to enlist in- 
telligence, science, and learning, on the side of the Church, 
and to recover for her the direction of the intellectual 
movements of the age. p 

In our historical reading we have found no epoch in 
which the directors of the Catholic world seem to have had 
so great a dread of intellect as our own. There seems to 
be almost universally the conviction expressed by Rous- 
seau, that “the man who thinks is a depraved animal.” 
There is a wide-spread fear that he who thinks will think 
heretically. The study, therefore, of our times is to keep 
men orthodox by cultivating their pious affections with as 
little exercise of intelligence as possible. There is no 
doubt that for the last hundred years the intelligence, at 
least what is regarded as the intelligence, of the world, has 
been divorced from orthodoxy. During this period the 
most successful cultivators of science, of history, literature, 
and art, have not been Catholics, or, if nominally Catholics, 
with little understanding of the teaching, or devotion to the 
practice, of the Church. The natural sciences, zodlogy, ge- 
ology, chemistry, natural history, ethnography, metaphysics, 
and to some extent history itself, have been anti-Catholic, 
while the popular literature, that which takes hold of the 
heart and forms the taste, the mind, and the morals of a 
nation, has been decidedly hostile to the Chureh. It is 
very likely this fact that has created the aversion in Catho- 
lic minds to free and independent thought, and driven 
them into the extreme that we complain of. They see how 
un-Catholic is thought in its modern forms and develop- 
ments; they see how rapidly and how rashly the world 
rushes into the most fatal errors; and therefore they fear 
to trust thought, and consequently seek to restrain it. This 
is their excuse. Yet it is no full justification. The true 
policy, in our judgment, would be not to yield up thought 
and intelligence to Satan, but to redouble our efforts to 
bring them back to the side of the Church, so as to restore 
her to her rightful spiritual and intellectual supremacy. 
Instead of foregoing thought and intelligence, and contenting 
ourselves with pious affection which, when divorced from 
thought, becomes a mere weak and watery sentimentality, 
we should grapple with them, master the age precisely in 
that in which it regards itself as strongest, increase our ef- 
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forts to enlighten the people, and gain for them the superi- 
ority not merely in faith and piety, but in secular knowl- 
edge and science. Intelligence can be mastered only by 
intelligence, thought can be overcome only by thought. 

There has never been an epoch in the world’s history 
when the policy now generally pursued could have been 
more unwise, or likely to be more fatal, than the present. 
Now less than ever can we keep people in the faith by 
mere ignorance and prejudice, or even by early association 
and affection. We cannot keep our people ignorant of er- 
ror if we would, and do what we will we cannot prevent 
them trom being more or less affected by the spirit of the 
age. In no country have we an orthodox Czesar to protect 
the flock with his armed legions, or to keep down error by 
civil pains and penalties, even were that desirable. The 
civil government nowhere protects the Church, any farther 
than it hopes to use her for its own purposes. There is no 
longer any reliance to be placed upon the civil power, 
however deeply some may regret it. The Church is obliged 
to fall back on her own resources as a spiritual kingdom, 
and the last vestige of the old union of Church and state, 
will ere long be everywhere effaced. The most the Church 
can hope from the state hereafter is to be let alone, and it 
will be much if Catholics are allowed to be free in the gen- 
eral freedom of the citizen. Respect for authority is gone, 
or at least greatly weakened, among Catholics no less than 
among non-Catholics. Clerical admonitions and prohibi- 
tions have not the weight they once had, and men every 
day grow less and less submissive to their pastors; loyalty 
to the state has ceased to be regarded as a virtue; and fil- 
ial obedience to the Church is every day growing weaker 
and weaker. All the old external bulwarks and defences 
of faith and piety, are broken down. All things are ques- 
tioned. Nothing is too sacred to be examined. The au- 
thority of the Church, the divine institution of the clergy, 
the truth of the sacred mysteries of religion, nay, the very 
providence and even existence of God, are brought into 
public discussion. Doubts on all points are entertained 
and boldly uttered. Nothing is regarded as fixed and cer- 
tain. Now this state of things must be met, and met ef- 
fectually. But how can we meet it, if thought is discour- 
aged, free discussion prohibited, and our people kept as far 
as possible in ignorance of all not absolutely necessary to 
salvation ¢ 


Vor. Il.—No. III. 24 
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We are very far from pretending that the changes which 
have taken place in society, in men’s convictions and affec- 
tions, are for the better, or not to be deeply deplored. The 
state of things which has passed away, and in reference to 
which most of our clergy have been educated, may have 
been far better than that which now obtains; it may be 
that we have fallen on evil times—worse times than the 
Church has ever before seen—but the changes have taken 
place, and we have to meet things as they are, not as they 
were. It isidle toattempt to recall the past, to redstablish 
that which has passed away. We must always take things 
as we find them, avail ourselves of the present good, and 
war against present evils. The Church is placed in the 
world to uk and to govern it; but she has her human 
side, and on her human side she is affected by all the chan- 
ges which goon around her. Her principles are invariable 
and eternal, but her modes or methods of acting on the 
world must be adapted to its ever-varying wants. The 
Church cannot, any more than the state, be unvarying in 
her external policy, because she has not unvarying circum- 
stances or an unvarying world to meet. At every moment 
she must deal with the world as it is, not as it has been or 
as we may wish it to be. What she has now to meet are 
the peculiar evils of our own times; she has to meet the 
existing state of things. This we, her children, should un- 
derstand, and we are wanting in our fidelity to her if, gov- 
erned by old associations and inveterate habits, we throw 
obstacles in her way, and labor, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, to hinder her from doing it. 

The existing state of things is not met by a mere nega- 
tive policy, or by a so-called safeguard system. No :.mount 
of pious training or pious culture will protect the faithful, 
or preserve them from the contamination of the age, if they 
are left inferior to non-Catholies in secular learning and in- 
tellectual development. The faithful must be guarded 
and protected by being trained and disciplined to grapple 
with the errors and false systems of the age. They must 
be not only more religiously, but also more intellectually 
educated. They must be better armed than their oppo- 
nents,—surpass them in the strength and vigor of their 
minds, and in the extent and variety of their knowledge. 
They must, on all occasions and against all adversaries, be 
ready to give a reason for the hope that is in them. They 
must be better scholars, more learned men, profounder phi- 
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losophers, better versed in the sciences, more thorough 
masters of history, abler and more attractive writers and 
orators, and prove themselves in every respect the dite of 
the race. It is in vain in our times to attempt to preserve 
them in their loyalty to the Church by the force of simple 
external authority, or even by their reverence for the prel- 
ates whom the Holy Ghost has placed over them. Both 
for those within and for those without, authority must vin- 
dicate itself,—must show that it is not merely a positive and 
arbitrary authority, but that it is authority in the reason 
and nature of things, intrinsic as well as extrinsic. Minds 
in our day are to be governed by respecting their freedom, 
not by restraining it, and men in authority must be more 
ready to convince than to command. Blind obedience is 
out of the question; submission to men is contrary to the 
spirit of the age; and the prelate must, if he would be 
obeyed, show that obedience to him is real, not reputed, 
obedience to God. There must be no shams, there must be 
no make-believes, but there must be everywhere the Rear 
PRESENCE. 

We say not that it is not to be deplored that such is the 
case. We write not to vindicate the age, but to present it 
as it is. We say not but it would be far better if A sen were 
everywhere to be met only simple, unquestioning obe- 
dience; we say not that there is not something of impiety 
even in this questioning spirit of our times, which demands 
a reason even for obeying God, still more for obeying his 
ministers; we express, as we feel, no sympathy with this 
spirit; but it is the spirit that now reigns in Catholic pop- 
ulations hardly less than in non-Catholic populations. It 
is an evil that we must meet and overcome the best way 
we can, and the best, indeed the only way to overcome it 
known to us is by answering its demands. God himself 
condescends to reason with men, and does not disdain to 
submit even his own providence to the judgment of reason. 
Our Lord reasoned with the Jews; the Apostles reasoned 
with the people to whom they were sent; and the greatest 
Popes and Prelates of the Church have shown themselves, 
at all times, more studious to convince the understanding 
than to overcome the will. 

No doubt this policy which we recommend imposes far 
greater labor on the ministers of our holy religion than the 
one we oppose, and that it is a policy that will never be 
acceptable to any who are not willing to spend and be 
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spent in the service of God. Men who love their ease, who 
think only of performing a certain round of prescribed du- 
ties with as little trouble to themselves as possible, and feel 
not deeply the worth of human souls, cannot be expected 
to approve it. It can be adopted only by men who are in 
earnest, who take life seriously, and count no labors, no 
sacrifices in the service of their Lord. It is not a policy 
for amateurs and dilitanti. It is a policy only for strong 
men; men with robust souls, intrepid hearts, and indomit- 
able love; men who feel that religion embraces all truth, 
and is the condition of all good; men who are above the 
world, whose affections are placed on things eternal, and 
whose conversation is in heaven. It will not meet the ap- 
probation of men who recognize only the epus operatum, 
and forget that men may be instrumental in the salvation 
of their brethren. But for those who understand that God 
works through means and carries on his designs by human 
agencies, and that men are in some sense responsible one 
for another, it will be an acceptable policy. These will not 
shrink from, but will joy to meet and perform the labors it 
requires. They will enter with alacrity upon the work, 
engage in it with their whole souls, with all the energy and 
strength God gives them. Heroie souls shrink not from 
difficulties ; their courage rises with the danger, and their 
strength grows with the magnitude of the work before 
them. 

Now if we iook at the work that is to be done in our 
day and generation, we ask, how is it possible to do it, if 
we are to be tied down to old forms and old methods; it 
we are to be deterred by fear of disturbing the equanimity 
or self-complacency of narrow-minded and uninstructed 
publicists who are not aware that there have been any 
changes in the world for the last four hundred years?) How 
are we to doit, if we are to open no discussions, enter upon 
no line of argument, offer no explanations, attempt no so- 
lutions of ditticulties which are not already familiar to the 
age? How are we to do it, if we are allowed to engage in 
no controversy, to correct no error, to disturb no prejudice, 
to stir no thought? How are we to do it, if all that is per- 
mitted us is to repeat what we may find set down in our 
older and superannuated polemical works? How are we 
to do it, if we are only to follow servilely those who wrote 
before they could have any knowledge of the peculiar er- 
rors and peculiar wants of our times? How are we to do 
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it, if we are bound to take the public opinions of Catholics 
in this or that locality instead of Catholic truth itself for 
our guide ? 

We find no fault with the great men, the great contro- 
versialists of other times. They did their work and they 
did it well; they vindicated nobly, heroically, and success- 
fully, the truth’ for their age ; answered conclusively the 
objections which they had to answer, and in the form and 

way most intelligible to those who urged them. It is no 
reproach to them to say that they have not fully answered 
objections which were not raised in their time. What we 
ask i is, that Catholic controversialists be allowed to follow 
their example, and that we be as free to grapple with the 
errors and speculations of our age as they were to grapple 
with the errors and speculations of. theirs, They were free 
to do their work; let us be free to do ours. He who knows 
the age knows that there are objections to the Church which 
are peculiar to our times, and to which no formal answer 
was or could have been given by our predecessors. Neither 
St. Augustine nor St. Thomas, neither Bellarmine nor Bos- 
suet, had to meet objections of precisely the same sort as 
those we have to meet. Many things could be taken by 
them for granted which we are obliged to prove. Many 
things are denied now that nobody then questioned. Though 
error, in substance, may always be the same, it is continu- 
ally varying its forms, and it appears now under forms un- 
der which it never before appeared. Shall we be permit- 
ted to meet these new forms in the only way in which they 
can be effectually met, or shall we be told that we must 
let them alone, say nothing about them, and take all possi- 
ble precautions to prevent the faithful from knowing of 
their existence ¢ 

The times in which we live are peculiar, and it ought not 
to be accounted strange or matter of astonishment that even 
men placed high in authority and with the best intentions 
in the world, should not always understand them, or at 
once seize and apply the best methods of dealing with 
their peculiar errors. The clergy are, to a great extent, 
trained in ignorance of the world and in special reference 
to a state of things which has passed away, very likely 
never to return. Our seminaries train the young Levites 
to the work to be done in old Catholic countries, where all 
things are settled and the priest has little to do except to 
administer the Sacraments and cultivate the piety and love 
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of the people of his charge. They instruct him, no doubt, 
in regard to past heresies, “and teach him the answers to the 
well-known objections to our faith urged by the older here- 
tics. He learns the answer to the Arians, the Nestorians, 
the Eutychians, the Pelagians, the Lutherans, the Calvin- 
ists, and the Jansenists, and —— to the Deists and older 
school of German Rationalists. But he learns little of the 
doctrines and speculations of the more recent rationalists 
of Germany, who are now the only formidable enemies to 
our holy religion, and from whom proceed the only really 
weighty objections which the Catholic controversialist has 
now to refute. What wonder then that our clergy should, 
in some respects, mistake the work now especially neces- 
sary to be done, or misconstrue the labors and tendencies 
of those who have made it their especial study to compre- 
hend those objections and insist on answering them in their 
own way ? 

The difficulty is not that Catholics do not know the posi- 
tive doctrines of their Church, but that they are not fully 
instructed in regard to the errors and speculations now 
dominant in the non-Catholic world. Our Catholic com- 
munity, taken at large, not only do not understand them, 
but are not sufficiently instructed to understand their refu- 
tation when given. Publicists, who are as innocent of any 
knowledge of them as the child unborn, clamor against him 
who really refutes them, get up an excitement against him, 
and cause all the lovers of peace to look upon him as a 
dangerous and pestilent fellow ; for usually the friends of 
peace blame the party in the right, 1 rarely the party in the 
wrong. He who departs from routine is set down at once 
as guilty, and they who misunderstand, misrepresent, and 
denounce him, are regarded as praiseworthy. The local 
authorities of the C hurch, having little time or disposition 
to look into the merits of the question, t take it for granted 
that he is the offending party, and either labor to cireum- 
scribe his influence or to silence his voice. These things 
may be inevitable considering the frailty of human nature, 
but we cannot believe them ‘advantageous to the interest 
of the Chureh. Just now popular opinion among Catho- 
lies, as among non-Catholics, identifies Catholicity and des- 
potism, and the controversialist who seeks to prove that the 
Catholic religion has no natural association with despotism 
but is favorable to liberty and the inherent rights of man, 
runs the risk of being denounced on all hands as a bad 
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Catholic. The really formidable war waged upon the 
Church is waged by the cultivators of science and the 
German Kationalists. Yet he who should endeavor by his 
explanations of Catholic theology, though adhering firmly 
to the Catholic faith, to disarm them of their hostility and 
to show the perfect harmony of science and reason with 
Catholicity, would most likely be accused by his own breth- 
ren of the very errors he labors to refute. 

The reason of this is in the fact that one cannot meet 
these classes of enemies without modifying many things 
which have been currently held by Catholies, without mod- 
ifying, not Catholic tradition, but various traditions of 
Catholics. Whoever has studied their objections knows 
perfectly well that many of them cannot be answered with- 
out rejecting many notions popular among Catholics, or 
without important modifications of the philosophy and 
theology of the schools. But these moditications we are 
not permitted by our meticulous theologians and our phil- 
osophical professors to make; for any modifications in 
either seem to them to be a modification of faith itself. 
Moreover, having received the faith as scholastically ex- 
pressed and learned to defend it under scholastic forms, 
these theologians and professors feel that they would not 
know how to defend it if expressed under any other forms. 
He who modifies the philosophy or theology of the schools 
is looked upon as an innovator in matters in which it is not 
lawful to innovate; he loses or he fails to acquire the con- 
fidence of his own friends, who are sure to open a fire on 
him in the rear while he is engaged in doing battle with 
his and their enemies in front. Not because they do not 
love the truth, not because they do not wish to see it prevail, 
but because they see not the propriety, the necessity, or even 
the lawfulness of the modifications he proposes. 

This grows out of the fact that Catholics do not carefully 
distinguish between faith and theology, between what is 
human and what is divine in the dogma, or, as we fre- 
quently express it, between the Catholic tradition and the 
traditions of Catholics. Faith, objectively considered, is 
divine, the revealed word of God, the truth invariable as 
God himself. It is and must be the same in all ages, in all 
places, and for all intelligences. There is in it no change, 
no progress, no development ; it is and must be the same 
whether men believe it or whether they deny it. But 
theology is human, the work of the human reason opera- 
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ting on the revealed data, the form in which the human 
understanding draws out and expresses in their mutual re- 
lations the contents of the revealed word. The data on 
which it operates are divine truth and invariable, but the 
form in which they are drawn out and expressed by the 
understanding is human, and variable as is everything hu- 
man. The revelation cannot vary because it is the word 
of God, who is perfect; but the human form may vary be- 
cause the human mind is imperfect, and the imperfect can 
never give to that which is perfect an adequate form or ex- 
pression. The human element of faith or theology is there- 
tore variable as the human mind itself; the dogma, in so 
far as divine, is invariable; but even in the dogma there is 
a human element, because the human mind, in receiving 
the revelation, necessarily receives it through the medium 
of language or sensible form, which symbolizes it. The 
symbol does not interpret itself, and its significance is 
necessarily determined by the mind to which it is ad- 
dressed. This is evident from the fact that divine revela- 
tion can be made only to intelligences or rational exist- 
ences. God can make no revelation of spiritual truth to 
an ox, a horse, or a dog, because in these there is no intel- 
ligence to receive it, no reason to interpret the sign or 
symbol, that is, the language through which it is made. 
The Church, indeed, is infallible in her definitions. But 
what is it that she defines? She defines the language, that 
is, the symbol. But the language or symbol means for the 
mind only what it interprets it to mean, and this interpre- 
tation will vary as varies the understanding of the inter- 
preter. Unity of faith, therefore, depends on the unity of 
reason, or rat!ier on the unity of the race. Faith, objectively 
taken, is always infallible, but it can be subjectively infal- 
lible only on condition of an infallible creditive subject. But 
the creditive subject is not infallible, and though illustrated 
and clevated by the grace of faith, donum jidei, it never 
becomes infallible, otherwise error on the part of the sub- 
ject in matters of Catholic faith would be absolutely impos- 
sible, which we know is not the fact. Consequently the 
human element of the dogma itself may vary and be suscep- 
tible of progress or development, which, perhaps, is the 
fact ov Dr. Newman intended to bring out in his Zs- 
say on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Due con- 
indion of these facts would remove that fear which so 
many Catholics have that any change, progress, or develop- 
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ment in scholastic theology must necessarily bring about a 
change in faith, or be a change, progress, or development 
in divine revelation itself. 

In fact, we know that theology has changed more than 
once with the changes of time and place. Nothing human 
remains or can remain always the same. The human mind 
is imperfect and cannot take in all truth at one glance; it 
goes on from age to age changing or modifying its views of 
truth, sometimes taking in more, vsometimes less. The same 
words do not always have for it ‘the same sense. Its inter- 

retation of the symbol is more or less perfect according to 
its own point of view, or the stage of its progressive de- 
velopment. Hence it is that from the beginning the 
Church has been obliged to make new definitions of the 
symbol. Continually are new definitions called for. At 
first it sufficed to say, “I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty, Creator of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ 
his only Son, our Lord.” This symbol was then sufficient 
to convey to the mind of the hearer the truth contained in 
these two articles of the Creed. But when men began to 
refine on the words heaven and earth, it became necessary 
to give them a further definition, and define that by them 
is meant all things visible and invisible, that is to say, all 
things sensible and intelligible, in order to exclude the doe- 
trine of the Demiourgos, and the Gnostic fancies of un- 
created ons. It was sufficient for the primitive Chris- 
tians to say, “ Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” because son 
is always consubstantial with father. But when specula- 
tion had obscured this truth, and had led to the denial of 
the proper Divinity of the Son, and his Eternal Generation, 
it became necessary, in order to save the revealed truth, to 
give further and fuller definitions as we have them in the 
Nicene Creed. When the Patripassians, losing sight of 
the proper distinction of the three Piteen in the Godhead, 
represented the Father as dying on the cross, it became 
necessary to assert more clearly that distinction, and to 
define that it was the Word, the Second Person, not the 
Father distinctively taken, that was incarnate. When 
Arius made the distinction between the Father and Son a 
distinction, not merely of Persons, but of nature or sub- 
stance, the Church, in order to save the symbol, was obliged 
to define anew the Consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father, as subsequently she was obliged to assert in clearer 
and more distinct terms the proper Personality of the Holy 
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Ghost against the Macedonians. When Nestorius, con- 
founding the distinction of Persons with the distinction of 
substances, and knowing that the Divinity is one and 
Being Eternal cannot be born of woman, denied the union 
of the two natures, the human and Divine, in the one 
Divine Person of Christ, and therefore denied that Mary is 
the mother of God, the Church condemned him and as- 
serted the unity of the Person of our Lord. When, from 
the unity of the Person, the Eutychians concluded the 
unity of the two natures in Christ after the Resurrection, 
the Church added to her definition of unity of Person the 
perpetual distinction of the two natures, as subsequently 
against the Monophylites she asserted the distinction of the 
two Wills. When Pelagius loses sight of the fact that man 
has his destiny in the supernatural order, and exaggerates 
nature and free will, the Church asserts more distinetly the 
necessity of grace, and the impotence of man by nature 
alone to attain to a supernatural end. When speculators 
taking oceasion from the condemnation of Pelagius to run 
into the opposite extreme, and make grace operate without 
nature, the Church reasserts against them free will and the 
codperation of nature with grace. So of all the other defi- 
nitions which the Church has from time to time made. 
All these definitions have grown out of the changes made 
by the human mind in what we call the human element 
of the dogma, that is to say, in the interpretation the human 
mind in its own operations gives to the sacred and infalli- 
ble words of the Church. These definitions do not change 
faith or in any sense modify it; their aim and their direct 

tendency are to preserve it in its unity and integrity. But 
they all involve to a greater or less extent a modification of 
previous theological forms and modes of expression. There 
is a great difference in form between the theology of the 
ante- Nicene and post-Nicene, and between the ante- Triden- 
tine and the post-Tridentine Fathers. A theologian would 
be justly suspected of heresy to-day were he to use expres- 

sions which were used by many of the greatest and most 
orthodox of the ante-Nicene writers. The medieval wri- 
ters, though they retain the faith, often depart widely from 
the theology of the Fathers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries. Numerous modifications were rendered neces- 
sary by the definitions of the Council of Trent, and still 
greater have been introduced by the controversies raised 
up by Baius and Jansenius and the Papal constitutions 
against Jansenism. 
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It is contrary to the whole history of the past to suppose 
that no new modifications can be called for or admitted. 
There are numerous questions that remain yet undefined, 
and there are numerous opinions floating about amongst 
Catholics, and often supposed to be Catholic doctrine, that 
have not yet been defined, and against which most of the 
objections to Catholicity in our day are urged. Whoever 
reads the book before us will see that the author’s great 
difficulty is with the common doctrine of the endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked, or that the torments of hell are vin- 
dictive and endless. He cannot understand how the wicked 
can with justice be endlessly punished, except on the ground 
that they continue forever sinning. Now what is Catholic 
doctrine on this subject? Does the Church teach that the 
punishment of the wicked in hell is vindictive or simply 
expiative? Does she teach that the punishment is ever- 
lasting because the reprobate continue everlastingly to sin ? 

Certainly the Church teaches that they who die unre- 

enerate shall never see God in the beatific vision, that is, 
a united with God by the ens supernaturale. This loss or 
or vation of heaven is a penalty of sin, and is undoubt- 
edly everlasting. But has she defined that the wicked in 
hell are continually committing new sin, that they eontinue 
through eternity uttering new blasphemies against God, 
which call down upon them new showers of Divine wrath ? 
Are their hearts devoured by a literal worm that never 
dies? Are they subjected to a material fire that is never 
quenched? Are they doomed to those sensible tortures 
which the imaginations of our preachers so often attempt to 
depict? If they continue to commit sin, how ean we say 
that Christ has triumphed over sin, that he has overcome 
Satan and destroyed his works? If their punishment is 
purely vindictive, not expiative, how can you reconcile it 
with the love, the mercy, or the goodness of God? Would 
the worst man that ever lived, animated by the most vin- 
dictive passions that ever raged in the human breast, not 
recoil from inflicting anything like so severe suffering upon 
his most bitter and most hated enemies? Is there not here 
a point in which popular belief needs to be modified? Can 
the everlasting existence of evil be by any means recon- 
ciled with the universal dominion of good? Has the 
Church really defined, and does Catholic faith really require 
us to believe that any thing is everlasting in the punishment 
of the wicked except their exclusion from supernatural be- 
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atitude? May we not hope that the sins of this life may in 
some sense be expiated, and that the reprobate, though they 
can never receive any part or lot in the palingenesia, may 
yet find their sufferings gradually diminishing, and them- 
selves attaining to that sort of imperfect good which is 
called natural beatitude? We know nothing in the defi- 
nitions of the Church opposed to this, and therefore, though 
only the elect can be saved, we know no authority for 
denying that all men may not attain to as great a degree 
of good as is foreshadowed in the state of pure nature. If 
this view may be taken, or if this theological explanation 
of the Catholic doctrine of hell is admissible, many of the 
most serious objections urged by thinking men against the 
Church would be removed. Are we or are we not at liberty 
to take this view and offer this explanation? Can we hold 
and defend this view veanasile with our faith as a 
Catholic? 

There are also various questions with regard to the Holy 
Scriptures which seem to us as yet unsettled, and which 
may be settled somewhat differently from the solutions 
which they receive in popular theology. That the Holy 
Scriptures both of the did and New Testament are given 
by divine inspiration and contain the written word of God, 


is as of faith and can be doubted by no Catho- 


lic. But in what sense is this to be understood? Is it that 
the inspired writers were merely passive under divine in- 
spiration, and that in writing they exercised no reason or 
volition of theirown? Are we bound to believe that every 
word was dictated by the Holy Ghost, and that theology 
must defend every form of expression, every particular 
fact or statement that may be found in the Scriptures, and 
as given us in the Latin version called the Vulgate? Must we 
believe that St. Jerome had in all cases the correct and an- 
thentic reading of the original Hebrew, Chaldaic, or Greek, 
and that he never mistook in a single instance the true sense 
of a single term he translates, or the Latin word by which he 
translates it? Or, are we free to hold that only the doctrines 
or principles of our faith were given by direct inspiration, and 
that the writers followed their own reason, salenent, and 
taste, in their forms of expression, in the selection of the ima- 
gery and illustrations they adopt, and in the arguments which 
they use or put forth in defence of the truth revealed? Is 
there any room left for Biblical criticism, for the collation 
of manuscripts, the comparison of recensions, and corrections 
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of the text? Is it necessary to our orthodoxy that we de- 
fend every historical statement as strictly exact, interpret 
literally every reference to science, to natural history, to 
geography, to geology, to chemistry, or to astronomy ? 

ust we, in addition, follow in all cases the traditionary 
interpretation or application of texts? Must we believe 
the Fathers, or even Renee and Councils, have always been 
infallibly guided and assisted by the Holy Ghost in the 
applications they have made of sacred texts, and that any 
different interpretation or application would be heretical 
or rash, although apparently demanded by the obvious 
sense of the words themselves? These are questions of no 
little importance, at least in the present state of Biblical 
literature and Hermeneutics. 

Then, again, how are we to understand the Mosaic Cos- 
mogony, the Account of the Creation of Man given in 
Genesis, the Garden of Eden, the Seduction of the Woman 
by the Serpent, the Fall of our First Parents, the Longevity 
of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, and the Deluge? Are we 
to take all this as so much literal history, as a simple nar- 
ration of facts, or are we at liberty to take these first chap- 
ters of Genesis in an allegorical or philosophical sense, as, 
according to Josephus, did the Jews, and as was done b 
St. Augustine aan others of the Fathers? If not, how will 
you meet the objections drawn from geology and other sci- 
ences against what is written? Have we as yet answered 
those objections on the view taken by the scholastics? Are 
we able to do it? If not, how are we to defend our re- 
ligion against its scientific opposers, and win back to it the 
science and intelligence of the age; or how can we say 
there is no discrepancy between faith and science ¢ 

Finally, there are questions in regard to the mutual re- 
lations of the natural and supernatural, reason and revela- 
tion, science and faith, nature and grace, that require to be 
examined anew and answered differently from what they 
appear to be answered, if answered at all, in scholastic 
theology. To the mass of men outside of the Church, in 
our times, the natural and supernatural, as represented by 
scholastic theology, appear as contradictories, and as mu- 
tually destructive one of the other. The supernatural ap- 
pears to them arbitrary, isolated, without reason, necessity, 
or utility, in the general constitution of things. They see 
not why the Creator could not in the beginning have cre- 
ated nature with all the powers and faculties necessary to 
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attain to the good he designed it. In nature, so far as sub- 
mitted to their inspection, he works by laws uniform and 
invariable, and accomplishes his purposes by a fixed system 
of means adapted to ends. They see no necessity for any 
arbitrary intervention of Providence, no good to be accom- 
plished by it, no reason for it. Such intervention seems to 
them to derogate from his wisdom, to imply a vacillation 
in his purposes, and to mar the symmetry and beauty of 
the werld. All the presumptions drawn from their knowl- 
edge of nature are against the supernatural. They look 
upon miracles as improbable @ priori, nay, as incapable 
of being proved by any possible amount of testimony. In 
their view natural reason and man’s natural strength are 
sufficient, and they treat all pretences to miracles and the 
supernatural as superstitious and unworthy of respect. 
Hence the non-Catholic thought of the age is rationalistic 
and tends to pure naturalism. It rejects the supernatural 
in all its forms as superstition. Such we well know is the 
fact. Now, how, with our scholastic theology, are we to 
meet this fact? How, if we regard, as do the scholastics, 
the supernatural as isolated and arbitrary, are we to prove 
to the rationalists and naturalists of our times the fact of the 
supernatural, or to convince them that there is in our re- 


ligion a class of facts really supernatural in their origin and 
character? How can we do this with the ge ag or 
N 


theology in which we are brought up? There is here a 
real ditticulty which every Catholic polemic feels the mo- 
ment he begins to reason with candid, intelligent, and 
philosophic unbelievers. 

But this is not all. Among Catholics themselves we find 
no little confusion on these points. On one side we find men 
in their effort to save nature and reason running into Pela- 

ianism, which is virtually denying the supernatural, or the 
Divinity of Christ ; on another side, we find others, wishin 
tosave the supernatural, ranning into Jansenism and ewe 
ly denying the natural, or the Humanity of Christ. Again, 
we find persons who admit the natural and supernatural, but 
as disconnected, as severed one from the other,—analogous 
to the error of Nestorius that dissolves Jesus Christ, and de- 
nies the union of the two natures in one Divine Person; in 
contrast with these, we find also others who run to the op- 
posite extreme, deny the distinction between the natural 
and supernatural, and fall into the Eutychian heresy, which 
denies that the human and Divine natures in our Lord are 
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forever distinct. Everywhere we hear men extolling na- 
ture at the expense of grace, or decrying reason in order to 
exalt faith ; nowhere do we find amongst our theologians 
the distinction and union of the natural and supernatural, 
of which the type is presented in the Mystery of the Incar- 
nation. The consequence is that we are unable to meet 
the wants of cultivated intelligence, and to bring back to 
the Church the learned and scientific among her opposers. 

We know these statements will not be received with favor, 
but we are sure that they are true; not true, indeed, as 
against Catholic faith, against the revelation of God which 
the Church has received and maintains in its unity and integ- 
rity, but true, undeniably true, as against our modern man- 
ner of setting forth, explaining, and defending, in our 
human systems, that revelation. If, then, we are to carry 
on successfully our war against the enemies of the Church, 
convinee the unbelieving, subdue the rebellious, recover 
the alienated, and prepare the way for new and more 
glorious victories for our religion, we must be allowed to 
make those modifications in the human elements of the 
beliefs and doctrines of Catholics which the present state 
of non-Catholic thought and intelligence render necessary ; 
we must be permitted to show the harmony between ra- 
tionalism and traditionalism, between the natural and the 
supernatural, between nature and grace, without separating 
them, or confounding them, or sacrificing the one to the 
other. We must rise in our philosophy to the point where 
in principle they are one, and while we scrupulously main- 
tain their distinction we must take care that we never sepa- 
rate them. We must show that the supernatural, as well 
as the natural, originates in the creative act of God, and 
constitutes an order as regular, as uniform, and invariable 
in its kind as the natural order itself; that miracles, in re- 
lation to the supernatural order, are no more isolated or 
arbitrary than the phenomena of reproduction or growth in 
the natural ; that each order has its own generic principles, 
its own laws of operation consistent with each other, pro- 
ceeding alike from God as first cause and tending to God 
as final cause; that in fact the natural and supernatural, 
reason and revelation, nature and grace, do constitute but 
parts of one synthetic whole. They are distinguishable, but 
not separable. The natural is not contained in the super- 
natural, nor the supernatural in the natural, but both are 
contained in the creative act of God, the common link that 
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unites them. Neither has its reason in the other, but both 
have their reason in Divine Providence. 

When we have found a philosophical or theological doc- 
trine that enables us to show this clearly and satisfactorily 
to human reason, we shall have removed from the super- 
natural all character of arbitrariness or isolation, and vin- 
dicated for it a generic order of its own; we have thus re- 
moved the presumption against it, and rendered miracles as 
probable and as provable as any facts of the natural order ; 
we have thus brought all of our religion that needs proving 
within the order of facts provable by testimony, and thus 
answered all the a priorz objections of non-Catholies, the 
only objections that have not hitherto been sufliciently an- 
swered. The rest of the work for the Catholic polemic is 
either already done or capable of being done shines much 
difficulty. Now what we ask is not so much that Catholic 
controversialists should undertake to do this work, as that 
Catholic public opinion should permit them to do it and sus- 
tain them in doing it, provided they attempt it in a proper 
spirit, with loyal intentions, and without lesion to Catholic 
faith. It is not liberty to depart from the faith or to con- 
struct a faith for one’s self that we demand, but liberty to 
defend the faith “once delivered to the saints,” without 
restraint from mere human traditions, or philosophical, or 
theological opinions, which it is not necesary to taith that 
we should respect. 

This liberty may be denied; the demand for it may be 
treated as an indication of a disloyal temper; the exercise 
of it may be denounced as smacking of Protestantism ; but 
whoever knows the spirit of the age in which we live, the 
nature of the objections we have to meet, the controver- 
sies we have to carry on in the higher regions of intelli- 
gence, knows, as well as any thing of the sort can be known, 
that, without it, it is idle to attempt any thing in the way 
of convincing or converting unbelievers, that Catholic po- 
lemics are entirely useless, and that there remains nothing 
for us but to fold our hands, close our mouths, and wait in 
inaction and silence the miraculous intervention of Divine 
Providence to save the Catholic world from being reduced 
to a mere handful of women and children. We may boast 
our present numbers and flatter ourselves that we are 
making progress, but perhaps it would be difficult to name 
an epoch, since St. Peter erected his Chair in the city of 
Rome, when the Church had suffered greater losses than in 
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that of the last ten years. Weare in a crisis or a transition 
state, and the difficulty is that few among us seem to ap- 

reciate the fact, or, if appreciating it, have the nerve to 
Took it boldly in the face. For the most part, we are una- 
ble to persuade ourselves that we cannot arrest the present 
tendency of things, and restore and re-establish that which 
is 7 or passing away. Hence our impotence. 

/e ask no concession to the spirit of our times that may 
not be lawfully made; we ask no surrender of faith or of 
sound doctrine ; we ask no compromise with error, no aban- 
donment of any claim ever made by the Church under her 
supreme Pastor as the kingdom of God on earth; we ask 
no sacrifice of principle to popularity, no alliance of the 
Church with temporary excitements or popular movements. 
We seck not popularity even in the state, far less would we 
seek it in the Church; we are willing to suffer the reproach 
of our Lord, and we love our Church all the more when she 
is in affliction, when her enemies everywhere rise up ayainst 
her, and the wicked seem to triumph over her. Dearest to 
us is our Lord when nailed to the cross, and crying out, 
“ My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me?” It is 
not’to render the Church popular, to gain for her the ap- 
plause of the wisdom of this world, or the shouts of the 
mob, but it is that we may reach understandings, move 
wills, and gain souls, that we thus speak. God forgive us 
if we have spoken harshly, falsely, uncharitably, or un- 
necessarily. But here is a world lying in error and unbe- 
lief around us. The great majority, not only of our own 
countrymen, but of the human race, are living and dying 
without any true belief in Christ, or any well-grounded 
hope of entering with him into his kingdom and sharing 
his glory. And what are they, to whom the word of 
God and the means of life are committed, doing for their 
conversion? Where do we see the deep consciousness of 
the fact that God works by neans, makes man responsible 
for man, and man an instrument in the salvation of man? 
To us Catholics seem to have lost the sense of their mis- 
sion, to have become indifferent to the great work of 
saving souls which God has committed to them, to have 
become solicitous chiefly about the things of this world, 
about amassing or retaining earthly goods, laying up 
treasures on the earth, while suffering souls to perish for 
the lack of that bread which God has given them to dis- 
pense. So thinking and so feeling, what wonder if we, 
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in some sense, forget ourselves, and use language which 
would be more appropriate from the anointed priest of 
God or authorized teacher in Israel, than from one who has 
no claim to be regarded as pertaining to the tribe of Levi? 
We speak as we do because it seems to us there are few 
left who will speak the word the age needs. We speak not 
in wrath, not in pride, not in disdain or contempt of others, 
but because our Cadet is full, and the words will out. Re- 
strain them we cannot. If they are presumptuous we 
deeply regret it, and hope there is yet in the world Chris- 
tian charity enough to take what we say in the sense and 
spirit in which it is intended. 


Art. [V.— Political Remarks. By “N.” Numbers I—X1. 
Charleston: 1861. 8vo. 


In the Review for April last, we took a gloomy and 
somewhat desponding view of the present crisis in, the 
affairs of our country. At the time we were writing*the 
Administration was still in the hands of Mr. Buchanan ; 


the party that had managed to below the country to the 


brink of ruin, was still in place; the Republicans, who had 
triumphed in the election of Mr. Lincoln, were apparently 
divided among themselves as to the course the new Govern- 
ment should take; there seemed nowhere, either North or 
South, any decided attachment tothe Union ; and rebellion 
was as openly avowed, and almost as fiercely defended in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, as in Baltimore, 
Charleston, and New Orleans ; there was a general distrust 
of the officers of the Army and Navy; traitors were every- 
where; wisdom, energy, patriotism, nowhere. The Gulf 
States pa to have seceded, and had formed a pro- 
visional government under the name of the “ Confederate 
States of America.” North Carolina,. Virginia, and Mary- 
land, if not Kentucky and Tennessee, it was known were 
ready to withdraw from the Union the moment that it was 
clearly ascertained that they could no longer effectually 
serve the cause of rebellion by remaining in it. Arkansas 
was pledged to the Confederacy, and there was a strong 
Secession party in Missouri. A Confederate army was or- 
ganized, and the Rebels had plenty of arms, taken from the 
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forts and arsenals of the United States. The Treasury was 
empty; the credit of the Government was low; and the 
feeble Federal Army and Navy was so dispersed as to re- 
quire months to concentrate them, or to render them of any 
efficiency in supporting the Union. A Jong peace and a 
general belief that wars on this continent were no longer to 
be apprehended, had left our militia without effective or- 
ganization, and, for the most part, nothing more than the 
mere raw material of soldiers. The great bulk of the peo- 
ple seemed to be wholly engrossed in trade and speculation, 
selfish, and incapable of any disinterested, heroic, or pat- 
riotic effort. hat wonder, then, that we wrote in des- 
pondency, without hope for the future ¢ 

But since then the whole aspect of affairs has changed, 
and we are obliged to confess that we had underrated the 
patriotism and attachment to the Union of the people of 
the non-Slaveholding States. The Administration has been 
able to replenish, not on very unreasonable terms, the ex- 
hausted Treasury, and the call of the President for seventy- 
five thousand volunteers to save the National Capital and 
stay the tide of rebellion, was within three weeks respond- 
ed to from the several Free States, it is said, with an offer of 
the services of more than half a millionof men. States and 


municipalities, within the same period, voted, as a free gift to 
the Government for arming, equipping, and training volun- 
teers or eae. “road families, over twenty-three mill- 


ions of dollars. arty lines were obliterated, divisions 
were healed, and there was an outburst of patriotism such 
as the world has rarely, if ever, witnessed, from twenty 
millions of freemen. The star-spangled banner was thrown 
to the breeze from every public edifice, from every church 
steeple, and almost from every house; and from the mighty 
heart of all the Free States rung out the battle-ery, “The 
Union must and shall be preserved.” Since the fall of 
Sumter on the 14th of April, up to the Ist of June, an 
efficient land force of not less, it is said, than a hundred 
and fifty thousand men has been organized, armed, and 
equipped, and is either on the frontiers or drilling in the 
different camps in the several States. Another levy of a 
hundred thousand men, if made, would be cheerfully re- 
sponded to, as indeed would be a levy of twice that number. 

e only embarrassment of the Government thus far has 
grown out of its inability to accept the numbers of volun- 
teers offering. Ships-of-war have been recalled, a powerful 
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fleet fitted out, and nearly all the ports of the States in 
which rebellion is rampant, are effectually blockaded. 
Nearly all the strategic points are guarded, the advance 
of the Rebels effectually checked, the posts in the rebell- 
ious States that continued in the possession of the Govern- 
ment effectually reinforced, and a forward movement com- 
menced. All this has been done in six weeks. The sim- 
ple enumeration of these facts proves that we, as well as 
others, had wronged our countrymen, and that our fears for 
the safety of the Union were uncalled for. 

We do not believe that the history of the world presents 
an instance of so much having been done and in so short a 
time by any people. The uprising of the Free States in 
defence of their government and flag is unprecedented, and 
proves that however the American people may have degen- 
erated during fifty years of peace and unbounded prosper- 
ity, they are still a people who have a future and are far 
from having fallen into the past; that they are full of life 
and energy, of ardor and hope, and have along and, if they 
choose, a glorious career before them. As to the military 
spirit of our people, we have never doubted it. We have 
said on more occasions than one, that give the American 
people a cause, an occasion, a battle field, and they would 
rove themselves the first military nation in the world. 
hey have in their composition the activity of the French- 
man, the reckless daring of the Irishman, the steadiness of 
the German, and the pluck of the Englishman; they have 
combined in them in admirable proportions the peculiar 
military virtues of the several nations of Europe. But we 
had feared that, made up to a great extent as they are from 
all the various populations of Europe, and possessing a sort 
of cosmopolitan character, they would be found in the hour 
of trial deficient in patriotism, especially in loyalty to the 
Government of the Union. We think the events of the 
last six weeks ought to dissipate all fears of this sort, at 
least so far as the real American people, the people of the 
non-Slaveholding States are concerned. We feel for our- 
selves that we still have a country, and, whatever may be 
the future, we are proud of our countrymen, and still glory 
in being an American. 

It is too late to discuss the merits of the controversy be- 
tween the United States and the Rebels now in arms against 
the Government. Our views with regard to that contro- 
versy are well known to our readers. No man in the 
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Union, according to his ability, and gphere of influence, has 
done more to prevent the spread of Abolitionism, or to de- 
fend against fanatics of either section of the Union the con- 
stitutional rights of the South or Slaveholding States. 
From 1828 down to the present moment, the Editor of this 
Review has never faltered or wavered in his defence of 
State Rights, or in his opposition to centralism or consoli- 
dation. He was, as is well known, the personal and politi- 
cal friend of John C. Calhoun, and for a time defended even 
his doctrine of Nullitication. His sympathies have always 
been with the South, and his warmest personal and _politi- 
cal friends have been in that section of the country. But 
he owes it to himself to say that he has always been at- 
tached to the Union of these States, and felt that his loy- 
alty as a citizen was due to the Federal government. He 
has always looked upon the several States as integral parts 
of one common country, and whether in Wisconsin or 
Michigan, in Ohio or Indiana, Illinois or Missouri, Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee, Louisiana or Alabama, South Caro- 
lina or Virginia, Maryland or Pennsylvania, New York or 
Connecticut, Rhode Island or Massachusetts, Maine or Ver- 
mont, he was still in his own country, on his own native 
soil, among his own countrymen and fellow-citizens. Pat- 
riotism, with him, has always meant love to the whole 
country under the jurisdiction of the Federal government. 
He has never understood it to be restricted to his native 
State, or to the State of which, for the time being, he might 
be a citizen. In his patriotism he has known no North, no 
South, no East, no West. For him every man was his 
countryman who was born under the flag of the Union. 
He has always regarded the Federal government, though a 
government of express and delegated powers, as possess- 
ing, within the et of its constitutional powers, the char- 
acter of a real government, vested with true sovereignty. 
Though formed by sovereign States, by mutual compact, 
he has never held it, when formed, to be a simple league 
or confederation of states, but a proper national govern- 
ment, and entitled to the allegiance of every American 
citizen. He has never admitted the actual right of any 
State to secede from the Union, and the doctrine of Nullifi- 
fication which he at one time held he had disavowed in 
these pages so long ago as in 1847. 

We owe it furthermore to ourselves to say that though 
opposed to the Abolition party movement, we have never 
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approved of slavery. Jegarding slavery as a local institu- 
tion existing only by municipal law or usage, we have al- 
ways treated it as a subject over which the Union had, in 
the ordinary exercise of its powers, no authority, and as 
lying in our political system wholly within the jurisdiction 
of the State in which it is established. In our political ac- 
tion we have insisted on leaving it to the Slaveholding 
States themselves, to be disposed of as they should judge 
proper. But as a man, as a philosopher, as a Christian, 
and as a statesman, we have always been opposed to it. 
We have regarded it as a flagrant violation of those funda- 
mental rights of man on which our Republic professes to 
be founded, no less than of that brotherhood of the human 
race asserted by the Gospel. We have believed it wrong 
in principle, mischievous in practice, a grave evil to the 
slave, and a graver evil to the master. We have always 
believed it a grievous moral, social, and political evil, and 
hence we have always been opposed to the extension of its 
area. Our policy has always been to cireumscribe it within 
the narrowest limits that we could constitutionally. We 
have believed it more important to maintain the Union 
of these States under the existing Constitution, and more in 
the interest of liberty, than to seek the extinction of slavery 
by unconstitutional action, or by the political interference 
ot the citizens of one State with the institutions, domestic 
or social, of another. As far as slavery could extend it- 
self legally under the existing Constitution, we have al- 
ways Zesned it our duty to refrain from interfering with it. 
But we have never contemplated with any degree of satis- 
faction to ourselves the probability, or even the possibility, 
of the permanent existence of negro slavery in any part of 
the American Republic. We have always held it to be 
the duty of the Slaveholding States to take at the earliest 
moment the most efficient measures in their power for edu- 
cating and preparing their slaves for freedom and the final 
extinction of slavery. Such have been our views ever since 
we have been old enough to reflect and form opinions on 
the subject, and such have been and are the views of the 
reat majority of the people of the non-Slaveholding States. 
e great majority of us have always detested slavery, and 
deeply regretted its existence within the limits of the Uni- 
ted States, but we have always been willing to discharge to 
the letter all our constitutional duties towards the slave- 
holding communities of the South, and notwithstanding all 
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the provocation and insults heaped upon us by our South- 
ern brethren, we are still prepared to discharge faithfully 
all the duties in regard to slavery that any fair and honest 
interpretation of the Constitution imposes upon us. Here 
is what we said on this subject, January, 1857 :— 


“Our readers know that we are no abolitionists, and no one can 
suspect us of any sympathy with them. We say distinctly that we 
are strongly opposed to all efforts made in the non-Slaveholding 
States to abolish slavery where it now exists. We have no right 
or wish to interfere with it in the Slave States. It is, in those 
States, an affair of their own, and to their disposition of it we feel 
ourselves bound to leave it. We always have defended, and al- 
ways shall scrupulously defend, to the best of our feebleabilities, all 
the constitutional rights of slaveholders as well as of non-slavehold- 
ers; we will not interfere with the free development and expansion 
of slavery within its legal limits; but we are not and never have 
been the champion of slavery; we have never been and never ex- 
pect to be captivated by its beauties; and, in common with the 
great body of the people of the Free States, we are personally op- 
posed to its extension beyond the limits of the States in which it 
now legally exists, and we cannot condemn those who believe 
themselves bound to use all their constitutional rights to resist its 
further extension. We will scrupulously respect all the rights of 
the Slave States, but we expect them to respect equally all the 
rights of the Free States, and we are unable to see why it is not as 
honorable and as chivalric to labor to extend the area of freedom 
as it is to labor to extend the area of slavery.”—Brownson’s Quar- 
terly Review, Jan. 1857, pp. 96, 97. 


If the Slaveholding States had been satisfied with this 
view, and asked nothing more of us in the Free States than 
the simple discharge of our constitutional duties, or if they 
had been content with the simple legal rights of slavery, 
there would have been no collision between the two Sec- 
tions of the country. The cause of the Southern rebellion 
is not in the aggressions of the North, nor in the move- 
ments of Northern abolitionists. We must seek it in the 
fact that the Slaveholding States wished through the slave 
interest, or the interest of capital invested in slaves, to con- 
trol the policy of the country and administer the Govern- 
ment in their own favor, and in the farther fact that they felt 
they could have no adequate security for the capital so in- 
vested while the wealthier and more populous Section of the 
Union entertained opinions and convictions hostile to sla- 
very. No modification of the Constitution, however favor- 
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able to slavery, would have satistied them so long as they 
felt themselves the weaker party. Nothing would satisfy 
them but the conversion of the North to their views of 
slavery. They knew perfectly well that slavery could not 
long exist in a country unless it were its controlling interest. 
It can flourish only so long as it governs, and must die out 
when the supremacy passes from its hands. Hence these 
States made at first a desperate struggle through the North- 
ern Democracy, which almost from the origin of the Gov- 
ernment had been allied with them, to retain their suprem- 
acy. They made afterwards a still more desperate struggle 
to change the opinions of the North with regard to slavery 
itself. But, failing in both attempts, and seeing that power 
must pass from their hands, and henceforth bé wielded by 
a party that would not consent to be governed by the inter- 
ests of the capital invested in slaves, they felt that their only 
security lay in breaking up the Union, and forming a sepa- 
rate Confederacy of their own, based on slavery as its cor- 
ner-stone. They would, whatever they pretended, accept 
no compromise, and the Free States had no option but to 
submit to their dictation, abdicate their own rights in the 
Union, and recognize slavery as a Christian institution, as 
existing by divine right, and as forming the basis of our 


= or to assert their own manhood, their equal 
i 


rights as members of the Union, form a really constitu- 
tional party, carry the elections, and administer the Gov- 
ernment for the common interests of the whole country, and 
not for the special interest of a particular section, and that 
the slaveholding section. This they did in the last Presi- 
dential election. No intelligent man at the South believed 
that the success of the Republican party threatened directly 
the institution of slavery ; but the whole South saw in it the 
fact that the political control of the Union had passed from 
Southern hands, and that henceforth the Slaveholding States 
would be obliged to be contented to stand on a footing of 
equality with the non-Slaveholding States. There was no 
fear that the slave interest would be deprived of any of 
its legal rights, but there was a certainty that henceforth it 
would not be supreme in the councils of the Union; that, 
however scrupulously it might be respected within the 
Slaveholding States themselves, the extension of slavery 
into new territory where it had no legal existence, would 
be effectually checked ; that no more territory could be ac- 
quired and annexed to the Union in the interest of slavery ; 
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that the flag of the Union would be no longer permitted to 
cover the piratical slave-trade, and that all hopes of reopen- 
ing the African slave-trade must be abandoned. Here, in 
our judgment, is, in brief, the real cause of the present col- 
lision between the United States and the Southern Rebels. 
The cause, we repeat, is not in Northern aggression, but in 
Northern emancipation from Southern domination. We 
told the South in 1857 what would be the consequence if 
she persisted in seeking to make the Union the mere instru- 
ment of advancing the interest of capital vested in slaves, 
of her attempting to convert the Democratic party into a 
party for slavery-propagandism, and of her attempt to es- 
tablish the doctrine that the Constitution carries with it 
slavery wherever it goes. We make here another extract 
from the article already referred to: 


“The admirers of slavery, whether Northern or Southern, must 
know that they stand very much alone, and that it is too late to at- 
tempt to make converts to the slave system. Say what we will, 
slavery is regarded by the civilized world as an odious institution, 
as well as by the great mass of the people of the Free States; and 
even the people of the Slave States themselves are very far from 
being unanimous in their admiration of it. We have found as 
much genuine, honest abolition sentiment in the Slave States as we 


have ever found in the Free States, and the Southern an wap 


who talk so violently against the Northern Yankees, know very 
well that it requires the most strenuous efforts on their part to re- 
tain their hold on their constituents. Most of their declamation is 
intended for effect at home rather than abroad. For ourselves per- 
sonally, we would not emancipate the slave population at the 
South if we had the power, not, indeed, because we like slavery, 
but because, with all the study we have been able to give to the 
subject, we can discover no condition possible at present for the 
mass of that population superior to that in which they now are. 
Humanity towards that population, if nothing else, would prevent 
us from being an abolitionist. But the South cannot be ignorant 
that she has the civilized world against her, and, if she sceks in 
earnest to foist her domestic institutions on territory under the 
Constitution now free, she will meet in the Free States a resist- 
ance, which even her chivalry will not be able to withstand. The 
Free States are determined that there shall be no further extension 
of slave territory to the North or to the South, and the immense 
pluralities in the late election for Colonel Fremont prove that 
their resolution in this respect is not to be despised; and yet 
Colonel Fremont himself did not command the full vote of the 
party opposed to slavery extension. If his election had turned on 
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that question alone, he would have swept by overwhelming major- 
ities every non-Slaveholding State in the Union, and perhaps have 
carried two or three even of the Slave States. This should ad- 
monish the incoming administration that no strengthening and 
consolidating of the slave interest beyond its strict constitutional 
rights, can be prudently attempted. The Free States will not con- 
sent to be governed by that interest. Southern politicians and 
Southern journals may threaten secession, may talk disunion, may 
advocate a Southern slaveholding confederacy, but it will not move 
the mass of the people in the Free States. If the controversy 
proceeds to blows, they will give as well as receive, and perhaps 
not be the first to yield. If worst comes to worst, the old battle 
of the Puritans and the Cavaliers will be fought over again, and 
the party opposed to slavery extension will then, in spite of all that 
can be said, be an abolition party, and the cry will be ‘freedom to 
the slave,’ instead of the old ery of ‘a godly reformation of the 
Church and State.’ The South cannot afford to provoke such a 
conflict, for in it the moral sense of the civilized world would be 
with the North, who would be cheered on as the champions of 
freedom.” —Jbid, pp. 101, 102. 


Well, it has come to this. The South has appealed from 
ballots to bullets, and forced upon the North an issue 
which the people of the Free States could not refuse to ac- 
cept without abdicating their manhood, and standing brand- 
ed in history as the most miserable cravens and dastards 
that the world has ever known. The war has come, and 
come none too soon. The issue had to be tried, whether 
the New World was to be a land of freedom, sacred to free 
institutions and self-government, or whether it was to be a 
land of slavery, where man was to be treated no longer as 
man, but as a mere chattel, with no soul, no reason, no con- 
science, no immortality. It has come, we say, none too 
soon, for already were we beginning to lose our freedom of 
speech even in the Free States, and there was growing up 
everywhere a fear to speak out the great truths of religion 
and morality, of philosophy and political science, lest, for- 
sooth, we might irritate our ral gt brethren and endan- 
ger the trade between the North and South. When we 
wrote our articles on slavery in January and April, 1857, a 
committee from highly respectable and most influential gen- 
tlemen in this city was sent to remonstrate with us, and to 
urge us either to retract what we had said or carefully refrain 
for the future from alluding to the subject of slavery in our 
pages. It was hazardous to our reputation with our own 
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Northern fellow-citizens to publish on the question of slavery 
what has always been the doctrine of the Church, that all 
men by nature are free, that man has received from his Maker 
no dominion over man, and that slavery can lawfully exist 
only as a penalty or a discipline. Slavery was penetrating 
everywhere, and we were fast becoming slaves, even while 
boasting our freedom. Thank God, we are now emanci- 
pated, our lips are unsealed, and we are no longer debarred 
from speaking the language of reason and common sense 
for fear of irritating some Southern slaveholder or traf- 
ticker in human fiesh. The shots that struck Sumter 
knocked off our chains, and enabled us of the North to 
spring to our feet as freemen, and to feel for the first time 
in our history as a nation, that we are really free and no 
longer under Southern tutelage. It was this sense of free- 
dom, this sense of their emancipation, the assurance that 
henceforth they had no terms to keep with slave-drivers or 
slaveholders, that called forth that universal burst of en- 
thusiasm, that unanimous response to the call of the Gov- 
ernment for volunteers, that has surprised ourselves, and 
called forth the admiration of the civilized world. What- 
ever be the result of the present struggle, one thing is cer- 
tain, Southern domination is gone and gone forever, and 
with it Northern servility and Northern cowardice. If in 
this struggle we secure not the freedom of the negro popu- 
lation of the South, we shall at least secure our own. 

The war now raging is no doubt to be deeply deplored, 
or rather the causes which have led to it; but in this war 
the United States are in the right and the Southern Rebels 
wholly in the wrong. The Rebels, by aid of their Demo- 
cratic friends in the’non-Slaveholding States, have had the 
administration of the Government, have shaped its general 

olicy at home and abroad, and wielded its patronage, with 
ffardiy an interval of time, since the inauguration of Mr. 
Jefferson in 1801. They have had almost every thing their 
own way. The South have had no wrongs from the Gov- 
ernment, and no grievances from the North to complain of. 
The Federal government has, from the first, faithfully per- 
formed all its duties with regard to the question of slavery. 
It has fully protected the rights of the slaye-owner, and 
has enacted and executed the most stringent and offensive 
laws in his favor. The Southern section of the Union has 
had far more than its share of officers in the Army and 
Navy, as well as of the Diplomatic representatives of the 
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country. Of the two foreign wars in which we have been 
engaged since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, the 
first was forced upon us by the South for the purpose of 
ruining the commerce and influence of the Northern and 
Eastern States; and the second, that against Mexico, was 
undertaken wholly in the slaveholding interest of the South. 
Though more than three-fourths of the revenues of the Fed- 
eral government have been collected in the ports of the 
Free States, nearly two-thirds have been expended in and 
for the Slaveholding States, and these States have held their 
slave property in security and been protected in their pe- 
culiar institutions, solely because they were regarded by 
foreign nations and by the citizens of the Free States as 
integral parts of the great American Republic. No portion 
of the United States have received so great and so many 
benefits from the Federal Union. Of what, then, do they 
complain? What grievance have they had, not of their 
own creating? Some of our journals, indeed, in all sec- 
tions of the country say “the South has had wrongs,” but 
we confess we do not know what those wrongs have been. 
For over thirty years we of the North have been obliged 
to vote under threats of a dissolution of the Union by 
Southern politicians, if we did not vote to please them. 
Since the Missouri Compromise in 1820, there has been on 
our part but one continued series of concessions to the 
slaveholding South. If the Free States showed any dispo- 
sition to adopt a governmental policy not likely to strength- 
en and consolidate the slave power and to render it perma- 
nent, they were branded as “sectional,” denounced as 
“aggressive,” as trampling on the “ compromises of the 
Constitution,” and met with loud and angry threats of se- 
cession. If any party, then, could complain of wrongs, it 
is not the South, but the North. 

We have carefully read the public declarations of the 
Rebel governments, and, we confess, we have been able to 
find, even in their one-sided representations, no serious 
grievances enumerated. They speak of. protective Tariffs : 
but they forget that the Tariff policy was originated by 
Southern statesmen, or rendered necessary by Southern 

olicy. The capitalists of the North were forced to engage 
In manufactures by the war of 1812,—a Southern measure 
intended to destroy the commerce of New England. The 
first Tariff for protecting these manufactures, introduced at 
the close of the war, was introduced, or at least supported 
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by the Hon. John C. Calhoun, subsequently the great Free- 


trade and Nullification leader of South Carolina; the most 
strenuous, energetic, and successful advocate of the policy 
was the Hon. Henry Clay, a slaveholder and the Repre- 
sentative of a Slaveholding State; and a majority of the 
votes of the New England States was never given for any 
Tariff Bill in Congress prior to that of 1842. Whether, 
then, the Protective policy be favorable to the North and 
oppressive to the South or not, the South is at least as 
deeply implicated in its adoption as any other section of 
the Union. 

These Governments also complain of the Personal Lib- 
erty Bills passed by some of the Free States: but they 
should remember that these bills were passed chiefly in re- 
taliation for laws enacted in the Slaveholding States, im- 
prisoning free citizens of the North acting as sailors on ships 
trading to Southern ports during the period of their re- 
maining in port, and authorizing » dom to be sold into slave- 
ry for the expenses of their imprisonment; and also to 
protect their own citizens from being arrested and carried 
away into slavery by Southern kidnappers. They should 
also bear in mind that these Personal Liberty Laws have 
never prevented the return of fugitive slaves. No State is 
bound by its own officers or action to return fugitive slaves 
on claim of their owner; this duty the Supreme Court, as 
well as Congress, has decided devolves on the Federal gov- 
ernment, and the Federal government has never failed to 
discharge it. 

A careful reading of these official declarations, in con- 
nection with well-known facts, proves that the only griev- 
ance the South has to complain of in us of the non-Slave- 
holding States is, that we are not charmed with the beau- 
ties of the slave system; that we do not regard slavery as 
a Christian institution existing by divine right; that in 
fact we dislike slavery, that we detest it and take the lib- 
erty to say so. Here is the head and front of our offending. 
But even in this respect we only retain and express the 
views and feelings entertained and expressed, till quite re- 
cently, by the prominent statesmen and leading men of the 
Slaveholding States themselves. It amounts, then, to this, 
that the people of the Slaveholding States have rebelled 
against the Federal government because the majority of 
the people of the non-Slaveholding States differ with them 
in opinion on thé subject of slavery, and insist upon treat- 
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ing black men, as well as white men, as belonging to the 
hnman family, in a word, as men created with rational and 
immortal souls and redeemed by the Passion and Death 
of our Lord ;—because, in fact, we include them in the 
ee brotherhood of humanity. This is their grievance 
or which they have seen proper to rebel against the Fed- 
eral government, and attempt to efface from the map of the 
world the great Republic of the United States. 

The Federal government is manifestly in the right; for 
whether the Federal government derives its powers by del- 
egation from sovereign States, or directly from the people 
politically divided into States, it is, within its constitution- 
al sphere, a government with all the rights and immunities 
of government, and, like every government, must have 
that first of all rights, the right of self-preservation. The 
question as to the source of its powers is and can be of no 
practical importance, when once its powers are ascertained 
and defined. The people of the United States, in forming 
the Federal Union, did not form a mere league or confed- 
eracy of sovereigns; they formed a government, a gov- 
ernment with limited powers indeed, but still a govern- 
ment, supreme, sovereign within its constitutional limits. 
They formed a union and not a confederacy. From this 
union no State, any more than an individual, has the right 
to secede; for they expressly ordain that the ‘“ Constitu- 
tion, and the Laws of the United States which shall be 
made in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme Law of the Land; and the Judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, any Thing in the Con- 
stitution or Laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” There is no getting over this: the Federal govern- 
ment, within its constitutional limits, is the supreme gov- 
ernment of the land, and paramount to all State constitu- 
tions, authorities, or laws. Any act of secession by a State 
is an act of rebellion, and therefore null and void, not only 
as against the Union, but in relation to its own citizens; 
and the attempt of the people, or any portion of the people 
of any State by force of arms to carry such an act into 
effect, is manifestly a levying of war against the United 
States, and therefore an act of treason. Even if it were 
conceded that the sovercignty theoretically still vests in 
the States, its exercise within certain limits is delegated to 
the Union and incapable of being revoked without a mani- 
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fest breach of faith. Say that the Union is a “ constitu- 
tional compact,” it is one of those compacts in which all the 
parties are bound to each and each to all. Such a compact 
can be dissolved only by the unanimous consent of all the 
contracting parties, while from its very nature the parties 
remaining faithful to it must necessarily have the right to 
enforce its observance upon any party seeking to evade its 

rovisions. So, whether we take the Northern or the 
Seethade view of the Federal Union, secession is illegal, is in 
violation of the Constitution, nothing more or less than an act 
of rebellion, and as such the Federal government has not only 
the constitutional right, but the constitutional duty, to put 
it down, if it has or can command the means to do it. 

The Federal government, in the present war, is not war- 
~~ against any State, or seeking to coerce any State as 
such, into submission; for no State, as a State, has with- 
drawn or could withdraw from the Union, since any action 
of the people of any State to withdraw itself would exceed 
the constitutional right of the State, and be a simple usur- 
pation of power. No States have seceded, for no State, by 
the Constitution of the United States or by its own Con- 
stitution, could secede. The so-called Contederate States 
of America have, therefore, no legitimate authority either 
within the States themselves or as against the Union. 
This Southern Contederacy is simply a league of conspira- 
tors and rebels. The Federal government in making war 
against them, therefore, only makes war in its own defence 
and in vindication of the constitutional rights of the seve- 
ral States; and in doing it, it is only performing its own im- 
perious and constitutional duties. The war is not a war be- 
tween the North and South, between the Free and the 
Slaveholding States, for or against slavery, but is, on the 
part of the torent simply a war against traitors and 
rebels to the States and the Union. 

The fact that the Rebellion is confined principally to one 
section of the Union, or the fact that a considerable por- 
tion of the Union are involved in it, makes no difference 
as to its character. The right of the Government and the 
essential character of the war remain the same, whether 
the Rebels are few or many, whether they are Northern or 
Southern, slaveholders, or non-slaveholders. If it be the 
right and duty of a government to maintain itself and to 
put down armed conspirators and traitors against it, there 
can be no question that the Government has the right and 
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the duty to put down this Southern Rebellion, and that all 
loyal citizens are bound tw aid it in doing so with their 
property and with their lives. There never was a more 
causeless rebellion, one more unprovoked, more unjustifia- 
ble, or more guilty. There is not one word to be said in 
defence or in extenuation of the actors in this foul conspir- 
acy. Consequently no war on the part of a government to 
put down d conspiracy against its own rights and existence, 
to vindicate itself and maintain the supremacy of the laws, 
ever was or ever could be, more just and deserving of the 
support of all loyal subjects and good citizens. 
1e Rebel forces are not only forces arrayed against 
legitimate authority, but they are forces so arrayed under 
circumstances of peculiar aggravation. The government 
they seek to cast off or to overthrow is a free government, 
under a constitution that provides for its own amendment. 
If the people of the Slaveholding States had wished to sepa- 
rate from the Union, and to form themselves into a separate: 
and independent government, or to become a nation by 
themselves, there was a legal and constitutional way by 
which they could have been gratified. If they had felt 
that their interests, their peculiar institutions, their senti- 
ments and convictions made a longer connection with the 
non-Slaveholding States undesirable, they might easily have 
obtained a Convention of all the States, which, no doubt, 
would have authorized their separation, and enabled them, 
in a legal and peaceful way, to have established themselves 
as a separate nation. If they had made their request 
known in a legal way, and had made it manifest that a 
separation was their unanimous, or very general desire, we 
are confident that the majority of the non-Slaveholcing 
States would have permitted their separation, and con- 
sented to a proper boundary line and to a just and equita- 
ble division of the public property and of the public debt. 
But they did nothing of this. They first attempted to 
gain the supremacy of the Union, and, failing in that, they 
attempt rislenthp its dissolution. They respect no oath of 
allegiance which they had taken to the Union, and begin 
by taking possession of the public property, the forts, ar- 
senals, and mints, and trampling the laws of the Union, as 
well as the rights of property, under foot. Their first acts 
are acts of plunder and robbery; their second proceeding 
is, in the most open and avowed manner, a levying of war 
on the Union and threatening its destruction. No attempt 
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at a peaceful separation was made till after they had com- 
mitted gross acts of aggression, violence, and plunder, and 
they had trampled on the Federal laws, and broken all 
their obligations as loyal citizens to the Federal govern- 
ment, as well as to their own State governments. These 
are aggravating circumstances, and mark the character of 
the chief actors in the Conspiracy with a degree of atrocity 
that does not attach to ordinary rebels. They might have 
had all they wished, without violence or wrong done. But 
their acts jee clearly that their object was not so much 
separation from the Union and the formation of a new gov- 
ernment for themselves, as the subjection by force, or hu- 
miliation of the Federal government and its loyal support- 
ers. Evidently their animus was bad, not so much to 
form a Southern confederacy as to subject the Union to 
their domination and to force their policy and respect for 
their institution of slavery upon the people of the non- 
Slaveholding States. It was not so much a new govern- 
ment they proposed to themselves, as the possession of the 
administration of the existing government, which they had 
failed to secure at the ballot-box, or a reconstruction of the 
Union under their dictation on the basis of negro slavery. 
They counted, but vainly counted, as the event has proved, 
on being able by aid of their Democratic friends at the 
North, to bring into their scheme all the States of the 
Union, with, perhaps, the exception of the New-England 
States. Could any government that had the least con- 
sciousness of its duty or the least respect for itself stand 
still, look quietly on, and suffer this nefarious plan to be 
carried into execution without offering the least opposition ? 
Would it not have been to fail in its most imperious duty, 
to abdicate itself, or to commit suicide ? 

The fauit of the Government is not that it has called 
loyal people to the support of their own government which 
they themselves have constituted, but in suffering the Con- 
spirators to work so long without any serious attempt to 
arrest them. During the four years of Mr. Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration, they not only worked without opposition from 
the Government, but even made use of its authority, its 
offices, and its patronage, to further their purposes. We 
will not say Mr. Buchanan was himself a rebel, we will not 
say that he favored the plans of the Conspirators, but we 
will say that, down to nearly the close of his administra- 
tion, he gave them free scope for their operations, and pro- 
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tected them by his authority. He kept their chief instru- 
ments in his Cabinet and suffered in their interest their 
agents to deplete the Treasury and bankrupt the Govern- 
ment; to deprive the forts in the Slaveholding Section of 
the Union of all suflicient garrisons; to leave the arsenals, 
mints, and public property in the same Section, for the 
most part, under the command of officers of doubtful at- 
tachment to the Union, and exposed to easy capture by a 
handful of rebels; to transfer arms, ordnance, and military 
stores very unnecessarily from the Northern to the South- 
ern States, thereby depriving the loyal Section of arms and 
munitions of war, and furnishing them to the disloyal popu- 
lations; to scatter the small Federal army at the most dis- 
tant points, whence many months must elapse before they 
could be collected in defence of the Government; to dis- 
perse our few war ships to the most distant quarters of the 

lobe, or to place them within reach of the intended 
Rebels. He used all the patronage of the Government 
and all his personal influence to prevent the selection of a 
Union candidate to succeed him; and, when pretended se- 
cession broke out, though he feebly remonstrated against it, 
he declared officially that no coercion must be used. No 
one man in the country is so responsible for the present 
war as the late President of the United States, for it was 
his duty and it was in his power to have dismissed at an 
early day the traitors from his Cabinet, to have supplied 
their places by loyal and honest men, to have foreseen the 
coming danger, and to have effectually guarded the govern- 
ment against it. He might and he should have suppressed 
the Conspiracy before it came to a head, or been ready to 
have crushed the rebellion at the very instant of its break- 
ing out. Unhappily he did no such thing, and his name 
must go down in our annals branded with infamy, or with 
imbecility. 

The fault of the present Administration, if any is to be 
laid to its charge, is not in the resistance it offers to rebel- 
lion, but in its having too long followed the do-nothing 
policy of its predecessor, or in having been too timid, hesi- 
tating, or uncertain, during the first weeks of its existence. 
Yet, if it were so, something can be said in its excuse, per- 
haps in its justification. It came into power under all the 
embarrassments which the previous Administration had 
created for it, without an army or navy, with an exhausted 
treasury, with a majority of the people on a popular vote 
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against it, with all the civil offices of the Government at 
home and abroad filled with its enemies, and ignorant of 
what military or naval officers it might or might not 
trust. It might have distrusted, as we ourselves did, 
the loyalty of a large portion of the citizens of the non- 
Slaveholding States, and doubted whether its call for forces 
to put down the Rebellion would have been generally re- 
sponded to. The event, as we have seen, shows that if it 
ever entertained this doubt or this distrust there was no 
solid ground for it, and since it has shown itself determined 
to resist the Rebellion, to use all the forces military and 
naval of the loyal States to crush the Rebels and save the 
Union, it has risen in the respect and in the affections of the 
nation, at the South no less than at the North. If there 
still lingers a doubt or a distrust in its regard, it is not be- 
cause it makes war on the Rebellion, but because it is 
feared it is not prepared to make it with sufficient bold- 
ness, energy, and determination. Yet the doubt or fear 
which may still linger in some minds, we think, is unjustiti- 
able. The Administration understands its duty, and is pre- 
pared to perform it. That in the beginning it was timid, 
hesitating, uncertain as to the policy best to be adopted, is 
possible ; but, assured now of the support of the loyal 
American people, even of the great majority of those in the 
non-Slaveholding States who, in the late Presidential elec- 
tion, voted against it, it feels its strength and understands 
what its dignity and honor as a government demand; its 
timidity has passed away; it no longer hesitates, and is de- 
termined to vindicate the Constitution, to preserve the 
Union, and to crush speedily and forever its tues. In this 
it is manifestly right, and every American citizen is not 
only free, but bound in conscience to support it to the full 
extent of his ability. 

Yet, in thus vindicating the Government and its determin- 
ation to put down the armed Rebellion against its authority, 
we by no means express or feel any hostility to the people 
of the Slaveholding States; we regard them, as we do the 
people of the non-Slaveholding States, as our countrymen, 
and feel that in supporting the Government of the Union 
we are not invading, but defending their rights and inter- 
ests. We deny that they have received any wrongs worth 
mentioning from the North. There is not, and there never 
has been, any intention on the part of the citizens of the 
Free States to violate or misinterpret the Constitution 
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against them. There is not, and there never has been, any 
determination or wish on the part of the Republican party 
even, to interfere with their peculiar institution, or to de- 
prive them of their property in slaves. This party has not 
been organized to deprive them of their equal rights under 
the Constitution, but to resist the aggressions of the slave- 
holders upon the equal rights of the non-Slaveholding 
States. Where slavery has a legal existence, the Republi- 
can party by its own doctrines respects and defends it; but 
where freedom is the law, there the party defends and re- 
spects freedom,—resists and repels the attempt to displace 
it for slavery. But the people of the South have been 
misled by their disloyal and ambitious leaders, and also 
by the anti-Republican journals like the New-York /er- 
ald and Express, of the North, who, for partisan purposes, 
have misrepresented and most foully calumniated the Re- 
publican party. They have been misled and drawn into 
their present rebellious position or hostility to the Union 
by the exaggerations, perversions, and falsehoods of their 
ethetn friends and allies, who have assured them that 
the Republicans, if attaining to power and place, would 
abolish slavery or encourage insurrections among the slaves, 
and induce them to re-enact the horrors of St. Domin- 
go. All this is false. Even the wildest and maddest of 
the Abolitionists of the North, with a very few individual 
exceptions, would shrink with horror from any thing of the 
sort. 

For thirty years or more the South have been taught to 
regard the North as their enemies, and made to believe 
that they could not live in peace with us; they have been 
taught that we of the Free States are mere money-makers, 
destitute of any high moral or religious principle, selfish, 
calculating, cold-hearted, and, worse than all, mere cowards. 
Their teaching has been bad and has led them into grave 
mistakes. For those who have misled them we have no 
excuse, no palliation to offer, not a word in extenuation of 
their offence to utter. They knew better, and have sinned 
against light and knowledge. For them we have no mercy ; 
let them meet, as they deserve, the traitor’s doom ;—not 
because they are Southern men, or slaveholders, but be- 
cause they are conspirators and rebels, bent on destroyin 
the Government under which they were born, to which 
they owe allegiance, and which, with all its faults of ad- 
ministration, is the freest and best government ever insti- 
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tuted by man, and which, from its foundation, has been, 
with that of Great Britain, the hope of the friends of liberty 
throughout the world. It is not against a despot, or a 
tyrant, or a foreign domination that they have conspired, 
but against their own legitimate government, whose only 
defect, if defect it have, is that it claims too little power 
for itself, and leaves too much freedom to the citizen. 
The American citizen who seeks to overthrow the Ameri- 
can government is not only a traitor, but a liberticide, a 
dis-humanized monster not fit to live or to inhabit any 
art of this globe: he has no suitable place this side of 
iell. 

We fear no longer the ultimate fate of the Union; we 
feel full confidence that it will be preserved, and be hence- 
forth stronger and more beloved than ever. The South will 
come to know the North better and to entertain for it a 
much higher esteem. It will learn that all the chivalry of 
the Union is not confined to the Slaveholding States. It 
will find that, if the people of the North are an industrious 
and business people, if they are principled against duels, 
loth to believe in the necessity of war, and slow to engage 
in a fight, it is from no lack of the sense of honor, from no 
deficiency of courage, or want of pluck. It will learn, we 
doubt not, that the people of the Free States, though they 
can bear much, are not all-enduring; that with them even 
there is a point where forbearance ceases to be a virtue; 
and that they can give as well as receive blows. It will 
learn, perhaps to its cost, that there is as much high spirit, 
gentlemanly feeling, chivalric sentiment, and noble daring, 
among our farmers, mechanics, merchants, shop-keepers, 
and cotton-spinners, as among its own slave-owners, nigger- 
drivers, and clay-eaters. It will learn that its estimate of 
our character has been founded on ignorance and prejudice; 
and, when the Federal armies have defended the Govern- 
ment, defeated and annihilated the Rebellious forces ar- 
rayed against it, preserved it, and caused once more its 
time-honored flag to float in the breeze from the capitol of 
every State in the Union, it will feel that we are not only 
fit foemen, but a people that they may well be proud to 
own, love, and respect, as their friends and countrymen. 
Far be it from us to undervalue the fine qualities of the 
Southern people, their frankness, their spirit, their gener- 
ous and elegant hospitality ; but they will be taught before 
the end of this war that the freemen of the North have 
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qualities in no sense inferior, and which, when known, will 
probably prove equally attractive. 

It is customary to speak of war, especially of civil war, 
as a great calamity; but the war itself is not the evil. The 
evil is always in the causes that lead to it, in the humors 
that are in the system ; war itself is but the effort of the 
constitution to throw off these humors and to regain its 
soundness and strength. Peace is always more corrapting 
than war; for in peace are generated the humors that ren- 
der war necessary. The civil war in which we are now 
engaged, though the effect of great and deplorable evils, 
baseness, and criminality, will not itself prove a calamity. 
It will be the thunder-storm that purifies the moral and 
political atmosphere; it will enable us to see and under- 
stand the wrong principles, the mischievous principles we 
have unconsciously fostered, the fatal doctrines we have 
adopted, the dangerous tendencies to which we have yield- 
ed. It will teach us that a majority of votes cannot make 
a statesman out of a pot-house politician, or give a man 
any additional quantity of brains. It will teach us that 
henceforth it will be necessary to seek honesty, loyalty, 
ability, fitness in our candidates for office, not mere avail- 
ability. It will also teach us that republics, no more than 
monarchies, can safely preach the divine right of revolu- 
tions; that loyalty is as necessary a virtue under a repub- 
lican as under a monarchical form of government; that 
every government must be based on right and not on mere 
opinion, and be able to use force to protect itself against all 
classes of enemies, domestic as well as foreign ; that mere 
public sentiment is never sufficient to protect or sustain it; 
and that there must always be placed a sufficient armed 
force at its command. It will teach us, that while the peo- 
ple may be the motive power, they can never be safely the 
governing power of the state. 

We, as a people, have had much need of this lesson. In 
asserting popular sovereignty, in appealing to the people, 
and exaggerating both their wisdom and their virtue, we 
have overlooked the necessity and authority of govern- 
ment; we have forgotten that freedom is impossible with- 
out order, and order impossible without authority, and au- 
thority able to make itself respected and obeyed ; we have 
forgotten that démagogie is not statesmanship, that liberty 
is not license, and that the elevation of our party to power 
does not necessarily secure good government or promote 
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the welfare of the country ; we have forgotten that the first 
necessity of every people is authority, and the first duty of 
every citizen is obedience to law. Here has been our first 
and greatest mistake, into which we have been led by the 
wild democratic doctrines of European Liberals warring 
against the authority of absolute princes. We have ap- 
proved the rebellion of the Tuscans against their legitimate 
government, the secession of the Aimilian Provinces from 
the Pontifical State, the rebellion of Sicily and Naples 
against their king, the hostile attitude of Hungary against 
her lawful sovereign. 

But, if in this we have been right, by what right do we 
complain of the secession of South Carolina, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Virginia, or Tennessee? Secession and rebellion were 
all well enongh when they took place only in Europe; but 
we see at once that they cannot be tolerated for a moment 
when they are attempted among ourselves. We shall learn, 
then, from the present contest that we have very unjustly 
and imprudently asserted the “ sacred right of insurrection,” 
and henceforth be prepared, while we fearlessly maintain 
the rights of the people, to respect and vindicate the rights 
and authority of governments. 

We, as a people, have fallen into another grievous error. 
We have depreciated and ridiculed the military. We have 
fancied that the great business of government could go on, 
internal and external peace be maintained, the laws exe- 
cuted, the honor and dignity of the nation asserted and vin- 
dicated withou an armed force; we have been afraid of 
increasing the Army and Navy, and have proceeded on the 
assumption that no emergency could arise when either would 
be necessary. But with a sufficient army and navy at the 
command of the Federal government, this civil war could 
never have broken out. Even Mr. Buchanan would have 
suppressed the Rebellion in its very inception, and millions 
and millions of property, as well as thousands and thou- 
sands of lives, would have been saved to the nation. Hence- 
forth, we trust, we shall cease to fear to sustain a large and 
respectable military and naval force, both as a necessity of 
authority and as an economical arrangement. We are far 
less likely to fall under military rule with a large military 
force at the disposal of the government, than we are by 
having it unarmed and at the mercy of unprincipled ad- 
venturers like Jefferson Davis and his associate Conspir- 
ators. We shall henceforth be obliged to maintain a large, 
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well-diseiplined and well-appointed naval force in order to 
recover our prestige, and to exert our legitimate influence 
among the great and leading nations of the world. We 

showed our weakness under Mr. Buchanan’s Administra- 
tion, when we dared not reinforce or provision a Federal 
garrison against the protest of one of the pettiest States of 
the Union. We gave the European nations just cause to 
despise us, and to treat our power with contempt. The 
military spirit awakened and the military resources of the 
nation called forth by the present Administration, have done 


something, perhaps much, to raise us in the estimation of 


foreign powers ; but fully to regain and preserve our right- 
ful position, we must, after the present war is over, keep 
on foot an army of not Jess than a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, and have a naval establishment that will enable 
us to assert equality with the first maritime powers of Eu- 
rope 

Ve write with a full conviction that the United States, 
in this civil war, will succeed in suppressing the formidable 
Rebellion against their authority; but we do not expect 
them to succeed without a long, severe, and bloody strug- 
gle. We do not think lightly of the resources of the Rebels, 
or of their courage and resolution. We think they will not 
only be able to bring large forces into action, but that they 
will fight skilfully and bray ely. Their Commander-in- -Chiet, 
who, we understand, is Mr. Jefferson Davis himself, is not a 
man of high military character, or in himself a very formi- 
dable general ; but he has under ‘him a lar ge number of able 
officers, edneated at our national Military “Academy, trained 
and disciplined in the Federal Army, and ranking among 
the first and best of the officers of that Army. These offi- 
cers have military science, military skill, and their military 
reputation to sustain. The men they will lead into action, 
though not taking discipline kindly, and not the best mate- 
rials in the world for regular soldiers, are strong, alert, and 
brave, accustomed from their childhood to the use of arms, 
generally good marksmen, and must be expected to fight 
desperately and often successfully. We do not persuade 
ourselves that they are to be easily beaten, or that the 
Rebels can be subdued in a single campaign by any force 
the Federal government is likely to bring against them. 
Indeed, it is better for the country that they should not 
be. The practical lessons of the war will be lost for both 
North and South, unless it is long and severe, making a 
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large portion of our young men practical soldiers, and im- 
posing upon the whole country great privations and mani- 
fold sufferings. 

The true way to regard this war is to regard it as a chas- 
tisement from’ the hand of Divine Providence, as a just 
judgment from God upon our nation for its manifold sins; 
but a judgment sent in mercy, designed not to destroy us, 
but to purify and save us, to render us a wiser, a better, a 
more virtuous, a more elevated, and a more powerful peo- 
ple. It is intended to try us, to inure us to hardship, to 
make us feel that all mere worldly prosperity is short-lived 
and transitory, and that no people that departs from God, 
neglects eternal goods, and fixes its affections only on the 
low and perishing goods of sense, can ever hope to be a 
great, a strong, and long-lived people. Let us then wel- 
come the sufferings, the “privations, the hardships, the toil, 
the loss of affluence, the poverty that this war is sure to 
bring upon no small portion of our population. Let us 

welcome them as a severe but necessar y chastisement, and 
let us wish the chastisement to be severe enough to correct 
us and to ensure our amendment and our future progress. 
Unless such be the case, no cause of the war will be re- 
moved ; its seeds will remain, and at the first favorable op- 
portunity will germinate anew, grow up, blossom, and bear 
their deadly fruit. 

What will be the final effect of the contest on the slave 
question, we pretend not to predict. Nobody has engaged 
in the war with the intention of putting an immediate end 
to slavery: all who have responded to the call of the Pres- 
ident and buckled on their armor, have done so to vindi- 
cate the Constitution, to enforce the prevailing laws, and to 
preserve the Union. But if the Rebels prove themselves 
able to protract the struggle and to gain some victories, if 
they carry on the war in the manner indicated by the mur- 
der of the lamented Ellsworth, and large numbers of our 
fathers, husbands, brothers, or sons fall, and the passions of 
the non-Slaveholding States become roused and embittered, 
slavery must go, and the war will be in effect a war of lib- 
eration. We, : for ourselves, seek not this result, for we see 
not what disposition could be made of the slaves, if eman- 
cipated. But that this result will come, we think by no 
means unlikely. In the meantime, let us say distinctly 
that while we should disapprove of all attempts to excite 
ihe negroes to insurrection, we earnestly protest, in case 
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insurrections among them should take place without our 
agency, against employing Federal troops in suppressing 
them. As long as the slaveholders are in rebellion against 
the Union, we say let them employ their own forces in 
keeping their slaves in subjection. If this weakens their 
force against us, so much the better for us and so much the 
wore icr them. Weare not enough in love with slavery 
to volunteer it any protection. The “ pound of flesh” stipu- 
lated in the bond we will pay to the exact scruple; but if 
th: siaveholder asks for more, let the penalty fall on his 
own her’. While he remained a loyal citizen and dis- 
charged his obligations to the Union, we were bound to 
give up his fugitive slave; but when he turns rebel, and 
arms himself to overthrow the Union, we are by his act ab- 
solved from that obligation, and he must expect from us no 
assistance in recovering or in keeping his slave property. 
If his slaves run away, escape from his control, they are for 
us free, and we will bid them take care and not be caught; 
and if, in order to preserve the Union, it is necessary to 
allow the slaves to emancipate themselves, we shall not 
grieve, but shall be much better pleased than we are with 
the necessity under which our fathers felt themselves, in 
order to found the Union, to bind themselves to give up to 
his owner a fugitive slave. 

But we have exhausted our space. It is a trying moment 
for our Republic. Popular institutions themselves are on 
trial. The cause of self-government throughout the world 
is at stake. But let not absolute monarchs, the oscwran- 
tisti, or the friends of despotic power rejoice or persuade 
themselves that the cause of liberty is lost. The Republic 
yet stands, and with the brave old veteran, the well-tried sol- 
dier, the hero of so many battles who now commands her 
armies, and who is more than a match for any military skill 
or science that can be brought against him, continue to 
stand it will. It has, we think seen its darkest day. The 
New World will yet prove true to its mission, and be, as it 
has been from the first, the asylum ofthe oppressed, and 
the home of freedom. We bid our friends abroad, who are 
struggling for free governments or constitutional guaran- 
tees for liberty, be of good heart, keep up their courage, 
continue their efforts; we shall not fail them, but prove 
ourselves firmer and more efficient friends of the cause 
than we have ever heretofore been. 
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Arr. V. — Deuxieme Lettre d M.te Comte ve Cavour, 
Président du Conseil des Ministres,i Turin. Par Le 
Comte DE Montacempert l’un des Quarante de |’ Acadé- 
mie Francaise. Paris: Jacques Lecoffre. 1861. 8vo. 


pp. 80. 


Tuer troubles in our own country and the stirring nature 
of the events during the last three months, as well as our 
inability during that period to use our eyes either for read- 
ing or writing, have prevented us from keeping as well 
posted as usual on European affairs. The preservation of 
our Republic, and with it the hopes of the friends of free 
government throughout the world, has claimed our first 
attention, and made even the great movements in Europe 
appear to us of but secondary importance. We have hardly 
kept run of the insurrectionary movements in Poland, Hun- 
gary, or Italy, and know little of what are the prospects of 
the “Sick Man” of the East. The most we have learned 
in regard to the Old World is that Spain is rapidly rising to 
a first-class Power, which gives us pleasure; that peace is 
still maintained between France and England; and that 
Austria is making energetic and, we hope, successful efforts 
to reconstitute her empire under a liberal parliamentary 
government. The French, we are informed, have with- 
drawn their troops from Syria; but the Imperial govern- 
ment promises not to abandon the Syrian Christians to the 
tender mercies of the Turks. The French troops, at the 
time we are writing, still occupy Rome, and though several 
Powers have recognized the new kingdom of Italy, the 
affairs of the Peninsula would yet seem far from being 
settled. 

Next after the affairs of our own contry, those of Ital 
have for us the most interest ; and, if we believed that the 
interests of our religion were inseparable from the Italian 
political movements, they would have more interest for us 
than even the civil war in which we are now engaged at 
home. Religion is man’s supreme law, and its interests 
take precedence of all others. Without religion no man 
can attain to the end for which he has been created and re- 
deemed, as without religion no people can be really free and 
fulfil the legitimate purposes of social existence. Chris- 
tianity is the only religion ; and there is no Christianity in 
its unity, integrity, and efficiency, without the Church; and 
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no Church without the Papacy. The body without the 
head is a lifeless trunk; and the Pope is the visible head of 
the Church. It is necessary to the well-being of the Church 
that the Pope should be free and independent in the exer- 
cise of his spiritual functions. If the loss of his temporal 
Estates and the establishment of the unity of Italy under 
Victor Emanuel or any other constitutional sovereign 
would deprive the Holy Father of his spiritual freedom and 
independence, we should consider the success of the Italian 
national movement the greatest possible calamity not only 
to Italy, but to the whole Christian world. But, as yet, we 
are not fully convinced that such would necessarily be the 
fact. It always depends on the Pope himself whether he 
shall be free and independent or not ; for it is always in his 
peer to follow the example of his predecessors for three 
1undred years under the Pagan emperors, and to suffer 
martyrdom. Never did religion flourish more, or the 
Church gain more brilliant conquests, than when the elee- 
tion to the Supreme Pontificate was an election to the mar- 
tyr’scrown. It may be a great convenience for the Supreme 
Pontiff to be also a sovereign prince and reign as an earthly 
potentate ; but we cannot discover as this is an absolute ne- 
cessity in the constitution of the Church. We know from 
history that the Popes governed the Church, watched over 
its interes‘s, and performed all the functions as visible Head 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth for seven hundred years with- 
out being recognized as sovereign temporal princes. Wheth- 
er the possession of the supreme temporal power over a 
small Italian state has ever tended to secure their spiritual 
freedom and independence, has ever been of any real ad- 
vantage to the Church, or rendered their spiritual power 
more acceptable or more efficient, is a question week 9 it is 
not our province to discuss. It may have been necessary, 


or, at least, useful, in past times, before the consolidation of 


power, and the formation of the great centralized kingdoms 
and empires of Europe; but we are not certain that it is 
either the one or the other in the present changed cireum- 
stances of the political world, and therefore we regard the 
movements going on in Italy mainly as political movements 
in which the interests of religion are only indirectly and 
temporarily involved. 

One thing is certain, that, since the general rejection by 
Christian nations of the divine right of governments and 
the recognition of de facto governments as legitimate, 
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which, in principle and in fact, places right on the side of 
might and vests the sovereignty in the strongest or the sue- 
cessful, the temporal independence of the Pope can be only 
nominal, for, as the sovereign of only a small state, he lacks 
and must lack the power to vindicate it by force, whenever 
seriously attacked by any of his neighbors. He may be 
independent in theory, but in practice he does and must 
depend on the policy, the diplomacy, or the rivalries of the 
great Powers ot Europe. The policy of states and empires 
has long since ceased to be dictated from the Vatican ; 
throughout all Europe the temporal power has, as a fact, 
long since escaped from its subjection to the spiritual ; and 
the Powers of Europe, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, 
hold themselves free to support or to war against the Pope, 
according to their own views of their own aps interests. 
There is not a single European Power that is prepared to 
sacrifice the slightest political interest for the sake of sns- 
taining the temporal sovereignty of the Holy See; all are 
ready to use the Sovereign Pontiff or to cast him aside, ac- 
cording to their reasons of state. Nothing seems to us 
farther from the truth than to suppose that there is still a 
political Christendom existing. There may be sovereigns 
who have Catholic faith and piety, but there are really no 
Catholic governments. The political order throughout the 
world is as un-Catholic, deoagh perhaps not as anti-Catholic, 
as was the political order of the Roman empire under De- 
cius and Diocletian. There is no political power on which 
the Pope can rely, and no sovereign in Europe that he can 
summon to his aid when his states are invaded. How, then, 
can we say that his temporal sovereignty aids and supports 
his spiritual freedom and independence ? 

We state facts as they are, not as we would have them. 
We are far from holding that the changes which have gone 
on in the world, which have involved, if not the subjection 
of the Church to the state, at least her separation trom it, 
have been for the better, or are, in any sense, deserving the 
approbation of the wise and good. But this is not the 
question with which we have now to deal. The changes 
have been effected; the facts are as they are; and the 
question is, what is the best manner of dealing with them ? 
To attempt to maintain the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope over a small Italian state, in the face of these changes 
seems to us impracticable, and not likely, even if practica- 
ble, to render him more free and independent in the ad- 
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ministration of ecclesiastical affairs. To treat these changes 
as though they had not been effected, to proceed on the 
assumption that things are as they were in the Middle 
Ages, when the Sovereign Pontiffs exerted a real influence 
on the politics of princes and states, is not the part of wis- 
dom ; to attempt to roll back these changes and to restore 
the order that has passed away is, in our judgment, im- 
practicable and impossible, even if desirable; to declaim 
against them, or to sigh and weep over them, may be the 
part of the conquered, but can never be that of wisdom 
and strength. ‘True wisdom, it seems to us, requires the 
friends of religion to accept these changes as facts accom- 
plished, and to endeavor to adjust ecclesiastical and all 
other arrangements to them. 

But, while we say all this, let it be distinctly understood 
that we recognize in the fullest and strictest sense the 
rights of temporal sovereignty possessed by the Holy 
Father, and that only by an act of gross injustice, of the 

rossest injustice indeed, can he be deprived of them. The 
Teen is the oldest sovereign in Europe, and no sovereign 
in Europe holds his states by a better title, or by one so 

ood, so sacred, or so inviolable in its nature. Let it also 
“ understood that we give no heed to what has been said 
against the Papal government in past or in present times. 
The only fault that we have ever been disposed to find with 
the Papal government is that it has been too lenient and 
too paternal in its character. The charges of cruelty and 
tyranny brought against it we throw to the winds; we be- 
lieve none of them. That government was legitimate in 
its origin, and by no act or acts has it, so far as we can dis- 
cover, ever forfeited its original right. No government 
has ever labored more earnestly, more faithfully, more per- 
severingly for the good of its subjects, with more benevo- 
lence, or with more intelligence. The difficulties in the 
case grow not out of any duty neglected, or of any wrong 
done by the Pontiff-kings, but simply out of the fact that 
the political world has lost its respect for right, and the 
maintenance of the Papal government in its independence 
and integrity is incompatible with modern politics, or the 
political system originated in the sixteenth century by the 
successors of St. Louis of France, and solemnly adopted 
and proclaimed as the public law of Europe by the Peace 
of Paris, March, 1856. 

Need we say that we do not approve that system, which 
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in reality is only political atheism. We denounced that 
Peace on it was made, and our pages from first to last 
have teemed with the strongest denunciations against polit- 
ical atheism. We denounced in the strongest and most 
ointed terms that we could use, the war of England and 
‘rance against Russia, even before it was declared, as an 
unprovoked and unjust war, and likely to have a most un- 
favorable influence for a long time to come on European 
litics. We foretold and denounced the policy of Napo- 
leon LUI. long before any of our Catholic contemporaries 
had ceased to regard him as a new Charlemagne, or a sec- 
ond St. Louis. We exposed and denounced the policy of 
his Italian campaign before it was commenced, and none 
of our Catholic contemporaries have denounced in severer 
terms than we the invasion of the Pontifical rights and ter- 
ritory by Sardinia, or the invasion of the realm of the King 
of the Two Sicilies by that prince of filibusters, Joseph Ga- 
ribaldi, and we are sorry to find that our government has 
accepted, even in defence of a good cause, a battalion called 
the Garibaldi Guards. In our opposition to all these move- 
ments prompted by and resulting in the coronation of po- 
litical atheism, we have gone before all our Catholic con- 
temporaries, and, on more occasions than one, have found 
ourselves standing alone in that opposition. Let it not be 
said, then, that we have approved, or that we approve in 
any way, shape, or manner, the policy either of —- 
ILL. or of Count Cavour, that has brought the Holy Father 
as temporal sovereign to his present deplorable condition. 
Whatever others may say for themselves, we are inno- 
cent of ever having done any thing to favor that policy; 
and if Catholics, especially Catholics in influential positions, 
had generally opposed that policy as early and as earnestly 
as we did, it could never have been carried into effect. We 
read with admiration, with hearty assent, the eloquent pro- 
tests of our prelates throughout the world against it, and 
only regret that they come too late. It cannot be denied 
that Catholics everywhere have shown a singular want of 
foresight, and, if we wanted any argument to prove that 
the Church stands not in human wisdom or in human sa- 
gacity, we should find it in their misplaced confidence in 
the modern Cysar, and the praises they have lavished on 
his new-fangled political system. No sovereign was ever 
more frank or was less liable to be accused of concealing 
his policy. All his antecedents, all his writings, all his 
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surroundings, as well as his public declarations, proved 
clearly and conclusively that he was and would be no sin- 
cere friend of the temporal aenerngnty of the Holy See, 
and, while he would not openly break with the Church, he 
would never suffer any respect for her, or for the rights of 
her Pontiff to interfere in the least with his state policy. 
The very fact that he was the Nephew of his Uncle proved 
this, and if any of our prelates for one moment doubted it, 
or trusted that by their flatteries and servility they could 
persuade him out of it, they have only their own want of 
foresight to complain of. No doubt he would have been 

lad to have had a Confederated Italy with the Pope for 
its nominal head; but that it was his determination from 
the first to deprive the Holy Father of all real and effective 
temporal power cannot reasonably be doubted by any one 
acquainted with the /dées Napoleoniennes. Our prelates 
have done well in placing on record their protests against 
the violation of international law, the contempt of the 
rights of independent sovereigns, as well as of the ordinary 
principles of religion and morality of the Sardinian govern- 
ment in its attempts to grasp the sovereignty of all Italy ; 
but we should have sa them much more, and they 
would have been much more effective had they come some 
years sooner. 

There is no real difference of opinion on the merits of the 
Italian question between the eloquent author of the pam- 
= betore us and ourselves. We are as indignant at the 
Napoleon-Cavour policy as he is, and we are as far as he 
from approving the acts of Sardinia towards the Papal 
government, the Duchies, and the Neapolitan kingdom. 

e hold, as well as he, that it is never lawful to do evil 
that good may come. But the evil has been done, the 
wrongs have been committed, and we see no human power 
adequate to avenge them. It seems to us in vain to appeal 
to the Catholic world, for it has been by professedly Cath- 
olic hands that the evil has been perpetrated. The fault 
cannot be charged in this case to the open and avowed 
enemies of our religion, but is undeniably the fault of those 
who profess to honor the Pope as their Spiritual Chief. 
Our Lord has been rejected and crucified by his own people. 
We deny not, we excuse not, we palliate not their wicked- 
ness. but, after all, to what good recall and dwell upon it? 
Why war against irrevocable facts? Why attempt the im- 
possible ¢ Why break our heads against the inevitable ? 
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We cannot alter that which is past. It is beyond our con- 
trol. The only difference, if difference there be, between 
the noble author and ourselves is that he resists even after 
resistance has become useless, and we cease to resist or even 
to protest after, in our judgment, the fact is accomplished ; 
from that moment we turn our eyes from what has been, to 
what is best now to be done, and we reserve all our 
strength to mould the future in accordance with our wishes, 

We believe great evil has been done, grave wrongs com- 
mitted, but we do not believe it all over with the Church 
or with humanity. In the darkest day “the old God,” as 
say the Germans, “still lives,” that his Providence is as 
young, as fresh, as vigorous, and as worthy of reliance as 
ever. We are among those who believe it never wise to sit 
down and waste our energies in sighing over the sins we 
have committed, but to look out for the virtue, and engage 
with redoubled vigilance in the performance of the virtue, 
of which we are still capable. As long as God lives we 
will never believe in the permanent triumph of evil, or in 
the impossibility of repairing the greatest wrongs that may 
have been committed. The Church is as present, is as pow- 
erful to-day as she was when she went forth with the Apos- 
tles from that “upper room” in Jerusalem to conquer the 


world. The loss of oy we sovereignty by the successor 


of Peter, the loss of all her temporal goods, the reduction 
of her ministers to mere staff and scrip will not make her 
weaker than she was when Peter erected his Chair in the 
capital of the Pagan world. Perhaps this loss would even 
prove to be a gain. Woe to him who despoils the Church, 
but not therefore woe to the Church despoiled. What the 
Church has once done she can do again, and perhaps could 
do more without than with the worldly trappings with 
which she has so long been encumbered. 

We by no means despair of the future; we by no means 
despair of seeing religion again recovering its hold on men’s 
hearts and on men’s consciences ; we by no means despair 
of seeing again peoples and nations, sovereign princes and 
states recognizing the authority of Peter, and acknowledg- 
ing the supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal ; we 
by no means despair of seeing re-established that system of 
Christian politics and international right which the Church, 
through her Sovereign Pontiffs, labored so long and ear- 
nestly to introduce and establish among Christian nations. 
Political atheism is a falsehood, and no falsehood can live, 
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Its triumph can be but temporary, and last no Jonger than 
the heated passions which have given it birth. The Church 
will regain her power and her rightful supremacy, but prob- 
ably not in a society modelled after that of the Middle Ages. 
She then worked through princes and nobles, hereafter she 
must work through the people; she then operated by di- 

lomacy and force, she must hereafter operate through the 
intelligence and conscience of the people elevated to an 
effective power in the management of their own public af- 
fairs. 

This is the belief of Count Montalembert as of ourselves, 
and hence his earnest, persevering, and consistent efforts 
for free or constitutional government. It has been with 
him a principal object in this very Letter to Count Cavour 
before us, to vindicate the Sovereign Pontiff from the charge 
of having, in his late Allocutions, declared the incompatibil- 
ity of the Church with modern civilization or of Catholicity 
and liberty brought against him by the infidel and non- 
Catholic press of Europe, and owned and defended by the 
pre Catholic journals, and no small part of the Catho- 
ic clergy of Italy, France, Belgium, and Spain. We have 
good authority for saying the Holy Father has declared no 
such thing, and that whatever sympathies there may have 
- been among Catholics at Rome or elsewhere with the old 
political order, now warred against almost everywhere by 
the irrepressible instincts of the human heart, there has 
been no committing and no intention of committing the 
Church, by her Supreme Chief, to its preservation or to its 
restoration. Nothing has been said, nothing is implied in 
what has been said, in condemnation or censure of those 
Catholics who, like ourselves, have maintained the compat- 
ibility of religion and liberty, who have steadily opposed 
Cesarism, and sought the freedom of the Church in the 
general freedom of the citizen. 

That the Court of Rome has lavished encouragements on 
those Catholics who have been foremost in the war against 
the political and other changes effected-by modern civiliza- 
tion, we are far from denying, or that in this that court has 
not furthered the interests of religion, or taken the best 
method of winning back to their submission the world escap- 
ing from the control of the Church, we are just as far from 
doubting. Our Catholic duty binds us to obedience to all 
orders in relation to spirituals emanating from the supreme 
spiritual authority ; but our Catholic faith does not bind us 
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to believe that the Court of Rome, any more than any other 
court, is infallible in its political administration or in mat- 
ters of mere human prudence. We are free to hold and to 
say that we think the Court of Rome has committed a mis- 
take in not following up the liberal policy inaugurated by 
our present Holy Father on his accession to the Papal 
throne, and in encouraging such men as Louis Veuillot, or 
such journals as the late Univers, or the present Monde. 
These men and journals, in consequence of the encourage- 
ments they have received, have gained an undue influence 
in the Catholic world, which they have exerted, so far as we 
can see, only for evil. They have misled a large number of 
the bishops and clergy in France and elsewhere, alienated 
the affections of many of those who, from the noble stand 
taken by Catholics in 1848 and 1849, had been strongly at- 
tracted towards her, and have seemed to commit the cause 
of Catholicity irrevocably to Cesarism. Deeply now do 
Catholic interests suffer from this, as we believe, mistaken 
policy. The cause of absolutism in Europe is everywhere 
falling; Austria abandons it and seeks to give herself a 
liberal constitution, and even the Emperor of France has 
judged it prudent to permit a freer expression of opinion 
and greater publicity on political subjects than were at first 
allowed in his empire, and has gained the adhesion of a 
large class of liberals whose support might have been ob- 
tained for the Catholic cause. But, notwithstanding this, 
the Church is not and cannot be committed to the cause of 
despotism, and Catholicity itself is still, as ever, the friend 
and the support of all true or desirable liberty. 

We are well aware of the defects of modern civilization ; 
but these are defects which cannot be supplied without re- 
ligion. Both civilization and religion suffer when sepa- 
rated. Civilization without religion necessarily becomes 
low and materialistic, and religion, when it fails to ani- 
mate and direct civilization, fails in an important part of 
its work. The great evil of our times lies in the fact of 
their separation, and though neither is the other or a part of 
the other, yet, for the perfection or complete actualization 
of each, both should act in union. We gain nothing for 
religion by standing aloof from modern civilization and de- 
nouncing it as low, earthly, and unchristian, for it is not in 
our power to arrest its tendency, or in its power, without 
the assistance of the Church, to correct its defects or elevate 
its character. 
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When God would redeem man and raise him to the plane 
of a supernatural destiny, he makes himself man, assumes 
flesh with all its infirmities, sin excepted. In this is the 
principle of all reform, the higher seeks the lower, the per- 
fect completes the imperfect, the firm take up and heal the 
infirm. God did not wait for man to come to him; he de- 
scended to man. So must it be with regard to civilization. 
If we would redeem it, and give it an elevated tone and 
character, the Church must accept it, take it to herself, and 
breathe into it her own pure and divine spirit. There is 
no intrinsic and invincible incompatibility between modern 
civilization and our holy religion; the Church can exist and 
perform her functions in a free as well as in a despotic state ; 
the Church can deal with republics as well as with monarch- 
ies, and the people can be made as efficient servants of God 
as princes and nobles. Railways, steamboats, and lightning 
telegraphs may be used by ministers of religion as well as 
by ministers of state, and nothing can better serve the in- 
terests of the Church than the general education and intel- 
ligence of the people. There is nothing in Catholic doc- 
trine, nothing in the teaching of the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church, or in the canons and definitions of Popes and 
Councils that makes it less Catholic to travel in a railway 
car or a steamboat than in an ox-cart, a coach drawn by 
horses, on horseback, or in a ship propelled by sails, to spin 
cotton by the mule or jenny, than by hand; or to recognize 
the sovereign authority of a national assembly than of a 
prince “born in the purple.” There is, then, no more ne- 
cessary hostility between Catholicity and modern civiliza- 
tion, than there was between it and the medieval. 

The republican movements of the day have generally 
assumed a character of hostility to the Church, we grant ; 
but not because there was any inherent hostility between 
them and our holy religion, nor because republicans, as 
such, are unwilling to stent to its authority, but because 
they have found, or imagined they found, the power and 
influence of the Church directed against them and wielded 
in support of despotism. The Church has no doubt suffered 
much and must suffer still more during the transition from 
the previous political order to that which is now in process 
of establishment; but she has suffered no more, and is 
likely to suffer no more, than she suffered in the transition 
from the imperial Roman system of the first centuries to 
the feudal system of the Middle Ages, or from the feudal 
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system of the Middle Ages to the monarchical system es- 
tablished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
the first she lost the greater part of the East; in the second 
fully one-third of the North and West; in the present 
transition she need lose no nation, and would lose but few 
individuals, if her children could be persuaded that the re- 
publican hostility is only accidental and not necessary, or 
could understand that the friends of constitutional govern- 
ment have hearts no less susceptible of religious influence 
than are the hearts of the friends of despotism. The evil 
lies in regarding what is accidental and temporary as inhe 
rent and permanent. If the ministers of religion would 
take as much pains to prove to the party of progress that 
they can have all the progress they desire without aban- 
ing the Church, that they do to prove to them that their 
progress without religion is no real progress and can have 
only a fatal result, the evil would, in great part, be re- 
moved, and religion and liberty be permitted to walk hand 
in hand. The great mistake is in supposing that the error 
is not mutual, but all on the side of the liberal movement. 
Unhappily the friends of religion and the friends of pro- 
gress fall into precisely the same error, each hold that lib- 
erty and religion are mutually repugnant one to the other. 
Hence those in whom the passion for liberty predominates 
break from the Church and make war on religion, while 
they in whom religion predominates break with modern 
civilization and anathematize liberty. Each is alike hostile 
to the interests both of the Church and of civilization ; 
both need to correct their views, for both lose sight of the 
real relations between the natural and the supernatural. 
True wisdom demands the conciliation of a and 
liberty, so that there shall never be imposed on any one 
the terrible alternative of choosing between them or of 
sacrificing the one to the other. 

Nevertheless there is something to be said in extenuation 
of the conduct of those Catholics who refuse to accept 
modern civilization and its changes, and in defence of the 
policy which for the last few years has apparently been 
pursued by the Court of Rome. Rome has been placed 
in a difficult position ; she has been opposed and her very 
existence threatened by the democratic revolutionists, and 
has had only the despotic and arbitrary governments of 
Europe on which to rely for her defence against them. To 
have declared in favor of the liberal movement or to have 
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withheld her encouragements from those who combatted 
red-republicanism or socialism, even from the point of view 
of Cesarism, might have been to throw away all the tem- 
poral support on which she could rely, and to have armed 
the governments as well as the mob against her; besides, 
Catholics are affected like others by their social position 
and human interests. They, no more than others, can see 
broken down or destroyed the order of things under which 
they have been born, grown up, and lived, without feeling 
that a great evil is threatened them or that they should do 
their best to resist it. Those Catholics in Europe who have 
resisted, and resist, the changes and revolutions still going 
on, have done, and are doing, no more than we who are 
loyal to the flag of our Union, and rapidly arming against 
the great Southern Rebellion, are ourselves doing. We 
believe it our duty and our interest to make the greatest 
efforts possible in defence of the institutions bequeathed us 
by our fathers and to preserve in its integrity and its effi- 
ciency the government we have inherited. We take our 
stand on the side of constituted order, of legitimate au- 
thority, of loyalty. European Catholics who resist the 
revolutionary movements of their respective countries do 
the same, and must be regarded as acting from as pure, 
from as high, from as noble, and from as disinterested mo- 
tives as ourselves. They believe in neither the wisdom nor 
the necessity, in neither the justice nor the utility of the 
changes ap sera to be effected, and therefore are fully 
justified in their own minds and in their own consciences in 
offering the most effective resistance to them in their power. 
Taking their stand-point, we cannot censure them, but, if 
we have any sense of loyalty, or honor, or chivalric senti- 
ment in our natures, we must applaud them; for then we 
could see no more merit in the party they resist than we 
ourselves can see in our Southern rebels and traitors. 

The complaint we make of them is not that they resist 
political and social changes in their capacity as loyal citi- 
zens or subjects, but that they attempt to bind the Church 
to the order they defend and to render her interests insep- 
arable from its preservation, thus calling to their aid a power 
to which they have no right and committing the Church to 
an order which is passing away. They seem to us to con- 
tinue their resistance in the name of religion when resist- 
ance has become vain. We resist firmly and with ail our 
power the attempt of the rebels in our own country to dis- 
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solve the Union and to set up a separate nationality for 
themselves, because we believe it our right and our duty 
to do so, and also because we believe we Some the power to 
make our resistance effectual. Yet, were, which God for- 
bid! the Federal arms to be defeated, the powers of the 
Federal government to be exhausted, the Rebels victorious, 
and there ceased to be any reasonable prospect of subduing 
them and preserving the Union in its integrity, we should 
believe it wise and just and even our duty to cease resist- 
ance and to assent to a separation of these States and the 
formation of a Southern Confederacy as a free and inde- 
pendent state. We may be wrong, but we regard the con- 
servative cause in Europe as a lost cause, and that the lon- 
ger the struggle to preserve it continues, the more disad- 
vantageous to the conservatives will be the peace or final 
adjustment of the controversy. We think better terms can 
be obtained now than after a longer struggle. 

Yet in all this we may be wrong, just as those at home and 
abroad are wrong who advise a peaceable acquiescence in 
the demands of our Southern sabiele and in a final separation 
between the Slaveholding and the non-Slaveholding States. 
Certainly our noble friend, Count Montalembert, in whose 
a we place great confidence, does not believe the 

attle to be as yet finally lost. He believes it still possi- 
ble to defeat the Napoleon-Cavour policy, to retain the tem- 
_ sovereignty of the Holy See, and to re-establish the 

loly Father in the full possession of all his temporal rights. 
He is nearer the scene of action than we are, and knows 
far better than we do, the agencies at work and the tempo- 
ral resources of the Holy See. It may be that he is justi- 
fied in his hopes, and that our fears are groundless, or that 
we have taken as un fait accompli what not only is not 
effected, but not likely to be effected. We assure him that 
we shall be much better pleased to find that he is right 
than we shall to find that we are right. We love not 
changes, and, if the maintenance of the temporal sover- 
eignty of the Holy See can be “se puerps and preserved 
in peace, in harmony with the wishes and interests of Cath- 
olic Europe, we shall be highly gratified and most grateful 
to Almighty God. What we want is not that this temporal 
sovereignty should be abolished, is not that the Holy Father 
should be compelled again to take refuge in the eatacombs 
of Rome, be an exile or a martyr, is not that he and his 
Court should be driven out of house and home, but that 
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the real interests of the Church should be harmonized with 
whatever is good and desirable in modern civilization. 

We will say, in conclusion, that we are far from being 
convinced that the affairs of the peninsula are either settled, 
or in train of being settled speedily. In the first place, we 
have some doubts if Divine Providence will give a final 
victory to a power that has been so unjust, so iniquitous, 
so unscrupulous in the means it has adopted, as the Pied- 
montese government; in the second place, we do not be- 
lieve that the Emperor of the French really wishes all Italy 
to be united in one kingdom under Victor Emanuel, or any 
other Italian prince. If he could count always on the king 
of Italy for his ally, he would no doubt be favorable to 
Italian unity, as it would strengthen France against her 
enemies, and, in some sense, preserve to her the hegemony 
of Europe; but he knows far better than we do that this is 
not to be counted upon. Italy once constituted and recog- 
nized as an independent kingdom will follow in its alliances 
its own interest, and be as likely to ally itself with England, 
Austria, or Russia as with France. He must see that a 
united Italy would be followed by the union of the Spanish 
peninsula under a single government, and by the unity of 
Germany, which, instead of strengthening France, would 
really reduce her to a second-class power. If he finds it 
impossible to carry out the policy of his uncle, and virtually 
to absorb the Spanish and Italian peninsulas in his own 
empire, he will most likely return to what for centuries has 
been the policy of the French government, that of permit- 
ting no great centralized Power on the frontiers of France. 
It has always been the policy of the French government to 
keep Italy divided, to prevent a union of the Spanish and 
Portuguese crowns, or the formation of a strong centralized 
Germany. To this policy it is not unlikely His Imperial 
Majesty will yet return. If so, the policy of Count Cavour 
will be thwarted, and the Papal states restored to the Holy 
See. New wars may also break out between the great 
Powers, which in their results may bring about, as at the 
peace of Vienna in 1815, the re-establishment in its integ- 
rity of the Papal government; but, if so, we hope it will be 
without compelling us to go over again the experience of the 
last forty-tive years. If that government is reéstablished, we 
hope it will be really independent and obliged to follow the 
sdley neither of Austria nor of France, and that Italian pa- 
triots will cease to disturb the peace of Europe. 





